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German roads will get you 
there - so why not try the 
Alpine foothills with their 
impressive view of the Alps in 
silhouette? The route we 
recommend is 290 miles long. 
From it, at altitudes of up to 
3,300 ft, you can see well into 
the mountains. 

In Germany’s deep south 
viewpoints everywhere 
beckon you to stop and look. 
FromLindauon Lake 
Constance you pass through 
the western Allgau plateau to 
the Allgau uplands and the 
Berchtesgaden region. Spas 
and mountain villages off the 
beaten track are easily 
reached via side roads. Winter 
sports resorts such as 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen and 
the Zugspitze, Germany’s 
tallest peak, or 
Berchtesgaden and the 
Watzmann must not be 
missed. Nor must 
Neuschwanstein, with its fairy¬ 
tale castle, orOberammergau, 
home of the world-famous 
Passion Play. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Alpine Route be your guide. 


1 Oberammergau 

2 Kdnigssee 

3 Lindau 

4 Neuschwanstein Castle 
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DEPOSE A BRX X 


Air-show crash revives issue of 
Allied rights in Germany 


T he Ksinistcin air show tragedy has 
caused more than shock anti hor¬ 
ror. U has also caused ama/.cnicni that 
the Allied air forces can apparently do 
just what they want lo in Germany. 

The public don't like it. Nor does the 
lloim government. 

What it amounts to is the redis¬ 
covery of something that had almost 
been forgotten: the fact that residual 
Allied rights remain and ate based on 
lieatv commitments. 

This is only partly due t<> the laei 
that there have never been set ions dis¬ 
putes about those rights, some ul vs Inch 
have existed for 25 years. Changing 
political awareness in the Federal Re¬ 
public is acnnlrihuioiy factor. 

A Cici man public that tell ikvplx sa¬ 
tisfied at having qualified m» s.imi .ilk i 
the war as a partner ot the Western 
world on a basis ol almost equal lights 
has hceomc a public whuli UvU equal 
. • ult.ui. ., . ,p SIHaHI 

Tile keling • >1 being the political 
equal ul and entitled to the same rights 

Page 4: What now after the alr-ahow 
disaster? Furlpus debate; Legal 
grey area surrounds minister's 
banning order. 

as any other member of the Western 
world is part and parcel of the public 
outlook on life in Germany today; that 
is a change for the hettcr. 

But it means risks when we forget 
how we reached this position and what 
distinguishes it from the position en¬ 
joyed by Bonn's allies, that is, the de¬ 
gree of German sovereignly. 

Unlike its Nalo allies, the Federal 
Tbeptrt>Vve...pf Germany is not a fully 
sovereign state. This fact, of which the 
experts arc well aware, has invariably 
been largely Ignored by politicians iri 
the public debate. ' 

. hs rediscovery may become polit¬ 
ically difficult, especially if it is accom¬ 
panied by a change in political outlook 
such as op 

It includes, for instance, the loss of 
the feeling of being threatened by the 
Soviet Union and the desire for as 
much disarmament as soon as possible. 

Front this attitude it isn’t far to u cri¬ 
tical attitude toward Nolo, which re¬ 
tains defence preparedness and deterr¬ 
ence us its objectives. 

The ■'discovery" that our allies’ mili¬ 
tary presence is linked with limitations 
in our own sovereignty may in certain 
circumstances be the starting-point for. 
politically difficult demands. 

So it is ns well to recall the facts. Td 
understand the Federal Republic’s 
present predicament we must go back 
lo 1945,111$ ycbr in which the Allies, 
.rights of occupation originated. 

They still apply, except in Berlin^ 


^nmffurtcrjiilaeindne 

V Ilirkki, I. i MiriHiK ’ 


and one form they take is that the Al¬ 
lies. uiul mu the Germans, are still re¬ 
sponsible fni 'Germany as a whole.'' 

In order to exercise these rights the 
wartime Allies are still entitled to sta¬ 
tion Hoops in Germany, as many as 
thex want. 

I lie treaty obligations binding on 
Allied units stummed in the Icdeiul 
Republic vviih ihe ;ippio\ul ol the I ed* 
eiul coxcinnieiil. tel ms in Imce since 
July l«ti3. do imi apply in these occu¬ 
pying loiees. 

This is clearl\ suited in ihe l l >54 
I ninlfii Agreement .iml I rcaty on the 
M.imminu »«l Foreign loiees mi ilie 
Fevicial Republic <>l liermaux. buili «<l 
which spevilx «hc Mli.s' i t'.'lu in o.i 

■ u« i»ii»*ai w rii* iMH iM u fii w pi ■!■■■■ ...i — ■ - 

To this day the Allied military pres¬ 
ence is based both oil treaties with the 
federal Republic and on Foui-I’ouer 
agreements reached in I v44 and 1 945. 

This twofold status distinguishes 
them from the legal status ol lorces 
stationed in other Nalo countries. 

Special features apply not only to 
Ihe Allies' right to station troops in 
Germany; they also apply to legal ties 
between these forces and Germany. 

The so-called Nalo Forces Statutes 
have been amended and amplified by 
an additional agreement applying to 
troops in the Federal Republic. 

By the terms of this agreement the 
Nato compromise between the country 
of origin's interest in its laws applying 
lo its troops and that of the host coun¬ 
try to have its laws upply to them is 
shifted in Ihe Allies’ favour. ’ 

These special rights apply in many 
sectors, materially the most important 
of which arguably being the right Alli¬ 
ed units enjoy to hold land-based and 

The extent of these additional rights 
is nothnsed solely on thcnccd to keep 
Allied forces here combat-ready. 

It is also dlie lo the fact that this trea¬ 
ty replaced the occupation stulux which 
applied until 1955 and had in part to 
take the given facts into account. This 



all shows luixv far 
removed the Fed¬ 
eral Republic was 
from being in u po¬ 
sition to belutvc us 
an equal among 
equals. Germans 
should remember 
this mind xvhen is¬ 
sues lhai were de¬ 
cided all those 
years ago suddenly 
assume relevance. 

Ihe Allies should 
in nun show politi¬ 
cal laei in cxei ris¬ 
ing ihe legal righis 
laid down in I hose 
da\v Otherwise 
i h i mail public 
opinion might de- 
ude ih;ii ihe (rem¬ 
it - :iic a li.mdieap 

• i-.| in -1 • 1 ■ 

TriufWcVuli/ ffi* ii fa¬ 
tal ntisinke lor Na¬ 
lo iiniiy. 

^""ZIZuL, Dismantled missiles trucked out 

.Mkcnuinc Zeauny The first nine Pershlng-2 missiles leave the US base at 
lur MkiiiSklil.mil. Waldhelde, near Heilbronn, on their way to be scrapped 
« Sl|ii kin hi-r i»xxi under the terms of the INF Treaty. (fiiou. 

Time to hit Ceausescu and 
his world of delusions 


T he Stalinist policies of Romania's 
despot, Nicolae Ceausescu, towards 
minorities is coming under heavier 
international fire. 

The Bonn government has been cau¬ 
tious because it has not wanted to da¬ 
mage the chances of ethnic, Germans 
wanting lo get out. Until now. Bonn is 
now making its condemnation public. . 

Bonn Foreign Minister Hans-Die- 
irich Genscher has publicised the con- 
hp.wrote 19 -the Roma¬ 
nian foreign minister. 

In the letter, Gcnschcr expressed his 
“greut concern" about Cgauscscu’s 
agricultural reform, which . would 
result in the steamrollering, of thou : 
sands of villages and the elimination of 
a . long-standing European cultural 
heritage, | 
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The reference is lo the fate of 
230,000 Germans living in Transylva¬ 
nia and the Banal region who could 
become the victims of cihnocidc. 

Bonn not only has the right but the 
duty to intervene in the Interests of the 
threatened ethnic group. 

Hopds that the payment of more per 
higher per capita payments xvill induce 
Ceausescu to speed up the release of the 
Romnnian-Gcrnians arc tiot enough. 

.' Many people fecj that the Romanian 
Crtndnraior (lender), who huS drifted 
into a socialist world of delusion, enri 
neither be pressurised by insistent 
requests nor by'economic snnetirins.' 

There n'rc, however, forms of diplo¬ 
matic escalation which are bound to lilt 
Romania where it hurts, especially if 
the members of the European Com¬ 
munity, with which Bucharest is hop-' 
ing t 6 draw up better trade agree¬ 
ments, were to adopt a common line:' 

The Vienna CSC’E 'review confer¬ 
ence would be the right forum for such 
an imtidlivc. 1 ’’ 

■' The discussion : of the "Ceausescu. 
case” In this context would also force 
the Soviets 10 state their position mure 
clearly; on the question' of human 
rights. : 4 • 

{HiiihlculftChe Zkilung, Munich, 211 Aiijiulsi I 'VHKj 
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The power vacuum left by 
Zia, the skilful autocrat 


W hen Pakistan President Zia ul- 
Hnq*s plain green wooden coffin 
was lowered into his grnvc in islamnhad, 
600 Afghan resistance fighters paid him 
particularly profound Inst respects. 

They bore n green banner with the 
words: “The Afghan People Will Never 
Forget You." It was a leave-taking from 
their benefactor, it man who had es¬ 
poused their cause, their holy war, like 
no other. 

I lis sudden death iu a plane crash has 
left a dangerous power vacuum in a re¬ 
gion already beset by serious unrest. 

The unsolved quest ion of who is to 
take over his politico! legacy creates fur¬ 
ther uncertainty, especially among the 
Afghans. A player of immense import¬ 
ance in (lie Afghanistan game, the confi- 
dunt of Afghan politicians in exile and 
the United States alike, is suddenly out 
of the running. 

Zia’s policy was calculable for the 
Afghans. Me was a fa untieu! Moslem 
who felt Soviet troops in Afghanistan 
were us sinister ns the Moslem resist¬ 
ance did. He felt Pakistan's western bnr- 
dcr was threatened by Soviet expan¬ 
sionism. 

Given the precarious situation on Pa¬ 
kistan’s eastern border, where the all-, 
powerful arch-enemy India, coddled by 
the Soviet Union, was ready to pounce, 
he pursued a consistent strategy of eli¬ 
minating this second front. 

That was why he supported the Afgh- 

T hc Chilean junta’s decision to nom¬ 
inate General Pinochet as its can¬ 
didate for head of stale and the man 
whose name is to be submitted for ap¬ 
proval by Chilean voters in a plebiscite 
next month cannot be said to have come 
as a surprise. 

General Pinochet has held power for 
15 years and stands to be re-elected for 
a further term as head of state. 

The junta, consisting of General Pin¬ 
ochet himself and the commanders-in- 
chief of the air force, the navy and the 
para-military police, took Less than two 
hours to reach agreement. 

Individual members of the junta may 
have created the impression, in previous 
public statements, that the decision was 
by no means a foregone conclusion. 

But they were either deluding them¬ 
selves or, more likely, trying to pull the 
wool over the public's eyes. 

The announcement that General Pin¬ 
ochet's Is the name that will he on the 
hnllot form has an advantage over the 
proposal, hacked by the Kopiun Cathol¬ 
ic bishops for .one, to nominate a con¬ 
sensus candidate on whom. the. Gener¬ 
al's opponents could agree. , , . 

| lis candidacy, clarifies matters, and 
not only for the extreme left-wingers, 
who agreed very late in the, day in have 
anything to do with the plebiscite., 
General Pinochet is (he idcipl candid¬ 
ate for both moderate democrats ohd 
dyed-in-llie-wpol conservatives. Ho is 
so widely Untested (hat his candidacy 
should mobilise all opponents of fh? au¬ 
thoritarian regime to the greatest possi¬ 
ble extent. 


an resistance movement, why he tolerat¬ 
ed four million refugees in Pakistan and 
why lie emerged ns one of the most 
forthright supporters of the mujnhcddin 
in world affairs. 

Zia's aim was to see an Islamic regime 
come to power in Kabul, a regime that 
would do Pakistan's security interests 
justice. That was why lie deliberately 
hacked the fundamentalist wing of the 
resistance movement. 

Their hatred of the Soviet Union 
seemed to him to be the safest guarantee 
that the new Afghanistan would ho a 
loyal ally or Pakistan's, I le ruled out any 
idea of compromise with the Nujilnillsili 
regime, installed by Moscow in Kabul. 

The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan at 
the end of December 1979 upgraded 
General Zia. who came to power in a 
J 977 coup, overnight. 

From being intcrnntionnlly reviled as 
a despot whose fiddling with the atomic 
bomb was particularly held against him, 
he emerged ns the defender of Western 
interests and Pakistan as an anti-com- 
muni.si bulwark. 

Zia was an autocrat but his instinct 
was sound, and lie made skilful use of 
his country's delicate strategic situation 
to offer the United Slates in particular 
his services as u friend and ally. 

The war in Afghanistan made Pakis¬ 
tan the cornerstone of US strategy in 
Central Asia. Had it not been for Zia's 
assistance America would hardly have 
been in a position to bring influence to 
bear on events in the region. 

Pakistan and the United Stales exert¬ 
ed the crucial pressure that led, in the fi¬ 
nal nnalysis, to the Soviet withdrawal. 
The roles played by Pakistan and the 


United States have been crowned with 
success. America bankrolled the resist¬ 
ance and Pakistan was its pnymaster. 

it was naturally in Zia’s interest to main¬ 
tain what, for him, was a most convenient 
slate of affairs for ns long as possible. He 
could only he sure of further billions in US 
backing and close tics with Washington for 
as long ns the war in Afghanistan continu¬ 
ed to smoulder. 

The Geneva peace agreement was ba¬ 
sically not in keeping with Zia's strate¬ 
gy, and he was most reluctantly persu- 
uded by the United Stoics to agree to its 
terms. 

Having done so, lie left no stone un¬ 
turned in his attempts to torpedo the 
agreement and transform the planned 
Soviet withdrawal into a military defeat. 
Thai mmic him hiic of Moscow's most 
dangerous enemies. 

If the plane crash in which he died 
proves to have been due to a bomb, an 
accusing finger is bound to be pointed 
at the KGB. 

Zia's death has certainly given the So¬ 
viet Union a temporary hrenthing- 
space, (lis successors could well be 
templed to seek a solution to the Afgh¬ 
an problem in the form of a compromise 
with Moscow aiul, maybe, even with the 
CoinnumiMK in Kabul. 

The millions of refugees impose a 
heavy burden on Pakistan. The sooner q 
solution is found, (he sooner they cun 
return to Afghanistan. That would even 
take Pakistan out of the line of fire of 
Soviet propaganda. 

A compromise might arguably be in 
America's interest. Zia's idea of an 
Afghan fundamentalist, a "second 
Khomeini," assuming power in Kabul is 
one that Washington would find hard 
indeed to stomach. 

Small wonder that Afghan politicians 
in exile feel uneasy. The man who was to 
be ihcir guarantor of success a( Iasi has 

died. The game is now open again and 
the cards ore due to be redealt. 

Gernoi Miiller-Serten 

(Hunnovcrftchc Allgcmcim.*, 25 August 1VKK) 


Pinochet’s nomination ensures 
a trial of strength in Chile 



That also means that the plebiscite 
campaign, now officially begun but un¬ 
officially in progress for some time, will 
drive an even greater wedge between 
supporters and opponents of the re¬ 
gime. 

••1 The- riojs imSantinga and other cities 
that preceded and were held in response 
to the junta’s proclamation testify to the 
great excitement With which the Chilean 
public, or at least the politically- 
minded, militant public, is looking for¬ 
ward to the trial of strength.. 

The tension may understandably give 
vent to violence. It is the first time the 
Chilean people will have had tiny real 
opportunity of passing judgment on the 
authoritarian regime — always assuming 
the results are not rigged. 

In 1980, when u plebiscite was held 
on General Pinochet's constitution, the 


As he plans to win approval with the 
slogan "me or chaos" he could point to 
street fighting as an ideal example of the 
threat of chaos. 

That is why Opposition leaders have 
called on their supporters to demonstr¬ 
ate their dissatisfaction but also ap¬ 
pealed to them to steer clear of violence 
and provocation. 

Extremists in contrast continue to 
pursue their stated goal of making Chile 
ungovernable in any way they can. 

Over the past 15 years the rdgMe'hatf^' 
.stockpiled enough dynamite fur a suc¬ 
cession of explosions.. 

General Pinochet's brief speech to his 
admirers after his nomination indicates 
that he has taken up the challenge, The 
72-year-old general painted a grim pic¬ 
ture of the continued threat posed by 
^communism," 

Thai, of course, was an admission 
that the regime has failed so far to keep 
Us original promise to eliminate com¬ 
munism entirely. 

General Pinochet also said that civjlion 
politicians of alt persuasions were hot!'yet 


political Opposition was far! too hqndi- capable of running the country. Given the 
cupped for it to he a fair imd straight notorious disunity of the Opposition this 
fight. . argument could cany some weight. 

On the Dthor hpnd, a series of riots in i Fritz Rent Aftemunn 

advance of the plebiscite could well suit (jChincr SiaUt-Anzclger, 

the dictator doiyh lo the ground.' Cntnjne. 1 September l 


Moving towards 
a solution 
in Cyprus 

U nited Nations secretary-general 
Perez dc Cuellar has proved an ex¬ 
tremely skilful negotiator of late. He is 
chairing the negotiations on a peace set¬ 
tlement in the Gulf War. He has now 
come much closer to his longstanding 
aim of settling the Cyprus conflict. 

The services of an intermediary can nat¬ 
urally only be of use when the time is right, 
politically speaking. The meeting between 
Greek Cypriot President George Vassiliou 
and Turkish Cypriot lender Rauf Denk- 
tash was held in more favourable circum¬ 
stances than anyone could have hoped for 
only n few months ago. 

The groundwork was laid mainly by 
the meetings between Greek Premier 
Andreas Papundreou and Turkish Pre¬ 
mier Tiirgiit Ozal, both of whom 
showed readiness to seek solutions m 
their longstanding disputes. 

They also agreed that a settlement nt 
immediate bilateral problems, mainly 
meaning disputes in the Aegean, could 
only be expected once the irksome Cy¬ 
prus dispute was resolved. 

In the circumstances Mr Vassiliou's 
election as Greek Cypriot head of stale 
was a real stroke of good luck. He prompt¬ 
ly showed he was willing to start clearing 
obstacles that were largely the handiwork 
of his predecessor. Mr Kyprianou. 

Senor Perez de Cuellar was then able 
to resurrect his 1985 Cyprus plan, 
which was stymied at the time by Tur¬ 
kish resistance. He proposed a federa¬ 
tion and a transitional government once 
the Turkish troop* sent in in 1974 wen. 
withdrawn. 

The Turkish forces still present a 
serious problem, Turkey so fnr having 
insisted that their withdrawal would be 
subject to a political solution having 
been agreed. 

This was a condition the Greeks 
found unacceptable. It was, in the final 
analysis, a matter of trust and confid¬ 
ence. When the UN secretary-general 
first submitted his proposal Athens and 
Ankara were still implacably at odds. 

They are now keen to foster mutual 
confidence. So the question “who does 
what first" need no longer be seen as 
paramount. 

Humanitarian problems 
the fore. What is to becotfflPoi Greek 
Cypriots who were forced to flee bom 
the Turkish-occupied norfh and what, 
for that matter, of Turkish migrants? 

Difficult though these problems may 
be to solve, hopes are fostered by Inc 
^t that^ 

agreement. 

(DcrTagcsspIcgcl, Berlin, 25 August I98K) 
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■ SPD CONFERENCE 

Boosts for women and Vogel 
but not for Lafontaine 

rite Social Democrats have decided that women are to gel at least 40 per cent of 
party positions by 1994 and or its scuts in parliaments by 1998. This was decided at 
the annual conference of the party. Hnns-Joclicn Vogel, who was chosen party pre¬ 
sident in place to Willy Brandt just over a year ago, was re-elected by u whopping 
majority, which indicates that he is no longer regarded ns a stop-gap until someone 
more acceptable comes along. With the next general election In 1990, much inter¬ 
est was on Vogel mid the Premier of Saarland, Oskar Lafontaine, both of whom are 
front-run tiers fur selection us candidate for chancellor, Lstfoulninc received n re¬ 
buke by doing badly in the poll for chairman. His comments nhnul high .wages being 
it cause of uiicuipioymont and, remarks on other social issue liuvc angered the Irnde- 
uiiioii tactions of the parly. The reports on this page cover various aspects of the 
conference. 



Conference high note: from left, Oskar Lafontaine, Herta D&ubler-Gmelln, 
Hans-Jochan Vogel and Johannes Rau. ii , ii..u.-.i|u) 


T here was a new brand of determi¬ 
nation apparent at the SPD’s con¬ 
gress in Minister. 

There were vehement discussions 
between the party's trade union wing 
and Oskar Lafunlainc. who is both 
Premier of Saarland and a possible 
chancellor candidate for 199(1. The 
reason was his gn-ii-ulonc course on 
ilium sncial issues. 

The congress voted to set quotas for 
female members — passed by a surpri¬ 
singly clear majority of the mostly male 
delegates. 

The main point is to give women 4n 
per cent of the party’s jobs by 1994 
and of its parliamentary seals by 1998. 

This regulation may change the par¬ 
ly’s structure faster than at any lime in 
its 125-year history. But it will only be 
beneficial if it does not lead to new in¬ 
compatibilities. 

_ | Jl'hi: SP D wanuU it. w-ugn .. V.. n-ll 
vev throe main messages to the public. 

I be part) has prescribed itself a new 
economic policy programme, in which 
it even claims to have found a solution 
to mass unemployment. 

At u time of stagnating membership 
figures it hopes that more women will 
now be mobilised in the wake of the 
resolutions. 

And. in a combination of both fac¬ 
tors there are hopes that the resultant 
shift in the overall party landscape will 
make it impossible for any parly to rule 
in Bonn without the SPD. 

Yet, as in the case other parlies, per¬ 
sonalities arc still more important 
when it comes to promoting a party’s 
-^nutggihan manifestoes and new ideas. 


H ans-Jochcn Vogel has been re¬ 
elected SPD party chairman by nn 
ustonishing majority — 98.8 per cent of 
the delegates voted for Ijlim at the con¬ 
ference in Munster. 

’^d IUil frill[fli 

of being picked as the party’s chancellor 
candidate in 1990. 

The delegates gave the Premier of 
Satirlimd, Oskar Lafontaine, a mere 
ftH.3 per cent of their votes in his hid for 
the chairmanship. That amounts to a 
slap in the luce. 

Lafontaine lacks the ability Vogel 
embodies — tliut of being a force for in¬ 
tegration. And he is perhaps.too inexpe¬ 
rienced ip dealing with opponents with¬ 
in the party. . , . i , 

He has never tried to win their sup-, 
port, jnstcad, he has always fell that 
provocation is a virtue. , 

These, qualities, may be praiseworthy 
for a fnctionnjist; a politician seeking to 
represent the wide spectrum of views 
and interests of. the parly as a whole, 


This is where the congress clime a 
cropper. 

The question of who should lead the 
SPD into the 1990s remains unanswer¬ 
ed. 

Willi the exception of (he first wom¬ 
an to be voted into the party’s higher 
echelons us SPD deputy chairwoman, 
Herta Double r-Gmclin, the puny’s 
leading politicians already look pretty 
worn out. 

The defeated SPD chancellor can¬ 
didate last year. Johannes Rau, lias 
shown no inclination to try his luck a 
second lime. 

Although the party chairman. Huiis- 
Jochctt Vogel, was the defeated can¬ 
didate in the election he is un¬ 
likely to waive the opportunity of an¬ 
other campaign against Chancellor 
Helmut Koltl in 1990. 

Hie party congress in Munster was 
the In'l "lest” lui Votfirl in Ins role .is 
both pnrry-chfiirmaiv'end- partikmon- 
tury party leader. 

As always, he was well-prepared lor 
the challenge and showed no signs «l 
weakness. He even occasionally ma¬ 
naged to rally the enthusiastic support 
of the delegates for some of Iti.s ideas. 

This new* feeling of solidarity in the 
party and for Vogel had adverse im¬ 
plications for Oskar Lafontaine. the 
only politician in the party's •■triumvir¬ 
ate" (Vogel. Ran, Lafontaine) never 
beaten in a parliamentary election. 

Irrespective of the votes for him in 
the election of a new presidium and 
executive. Lafontaine must feel as if 
the parly is trying to slow his rise. He 
was partly supported and party re¬ 
buked by Vogel. 

Huge vote of 
confidence 


however, needs other nuribmes. In the 
eyes of the SPD, Johannes Rau, the 
beaten candidate for chancellor last 
year, still appears to be more suitable 
thun Luronininc. 

The speech Rail gave before being fe 1 
elected as one of the deputy party chair¬ 
men was worded along very, gcqcra) 
lines and wqs only more specific when 
reference was made to his home Laiuto ( 
North Rhine-'Wpsfphalla. . • 

Nevertheless, the delegates* response 
was just as .acclamnlory as to Willy 
Brandt's. ( , 

This was. not merely encouragement 
for .the regional election in North 
Rhinc-Wcstphalia ini 1990'or gratitude 


Hut lie inflicted his worst wounds on 
hitnsclf. I lis dynamic speech about the 
new economic and social policy course 
ensured a lot of upplsiusc but the mood 
turned on him after the trade union 
wing began to give him u haltering. 

The .situation verged on the ridicu¬ 
lous when, of all people, Kurl Schiller, 
(a former finance and economics min¬ 
ister) whose former role for the SPI) 
was almost as significant as that of 
Ludwig I:rhard for tile C'DU, tried to 
praise him. 

Schiller said Lufnntninc had moved 
from a left-wing economic stance to a 
right-wing one. 

Schiller conjectured that Laltmlaine 
might even become the new Heinrich 
Deist of the SPD. 

Deist was responsible for the econ¬ 
omic policy part of the transformation 
which resulted in the historical Bail 
t n»dcst. v -rg programme. 

Lafontaine. however, comes no¬ 
where near the calibre of Deist, and 
perhaps never will. 

This example indicates the difficult¬ 
ies the party must come to terms with if 
it intends fighting the next general 
election with candidates other than 
those who campaigned in 1983 and 
1987. 

Both the SPD and the CDU have an¬ 
nounced their intentions to open up 
the party towards the political centre. 

Both parties have realised that they 
need to mobilise greater support to 
feel certain about being able to regain 
or retain power in 1990. 

Rudolf Strati eh 

(Hannuvcrschc Allgomcinc. 2 September l USX) 


for Rau’s campaign as leading general 
clcctiqn candidate in 1986/1987. The 
voting showed that Rau enn still count 
on his parly’s backing. 

Originally the Vogel/Ruu/Lafontaine 
leant did not want a woman to join them 
"ht rHe^henfl Of'the party. All thj’cc were 
used to each oilier and at least refrained 
from getting in each other’s way. 

For the first time in the party’s histo¬ 
ry a woman has been elected as deputy 
party chairwoman. 1 

Herta DaUblcr-Gmelin's success is it 
consequence.of the vote on the allocu¬ 
tion nf a fixed percentage, of femuie par¬ 
ty members to party posts. 

It remains to be sect) whether t he par¬ 
ty will benefit as a result or whether new 
alliances will emerge, 

Vogel was rc-clectcd with such' ait over¬ 
whelming majority that he ; will have rio 
trouble coping wiih possible difficulties. 

The .party congress has done him the 
world of good. Acflim Melcfierf,- 

: i (WdsidcMischc Alfgcmdm:, 
’. i: ■bseni2SeptciilbetJ9titl) 


A Ladies’ Day 
but some 
doubts persist 

T he first day or the SPD party congress 
in Minister wax I .tidies' Day. I he SPI J 
is the first major parly to adopt u fixed 
quota for women. 

A third or all parly jobs ami the of par¬ 
ty's parliamentary seals must be allocated 
to women from next year and 40 per cent 
from 1994. Although the deeisam wjs al¬ 
most unanimously welcomed, the party is 
going to find it difficult to pul the rule into 
practice. 

Right 1mm the start tile opponents to 
the idea were out on a limb. Legal objec¬ 
tions as well as fears dial not enough «• mi¬ 
en wuuld campaign a.s candidates lot the 
jobs available w ere dismissed. 

Warnings that the* party which abol¬ 
ished the eltiss system of franchise was 
now. at the end of the 2f>tli century, intro¬ 
ducing an electoral system based on in¬ 
verted sex discrimination, also went un¬ 
heeded. 

The congress obviously felt that the 
move was long overdue, even though it is 
not clear whether nil those who voted in 
favour of the new rule had firm convic¬ 
tions on the issue. 

There were more unofficial doubts than 
the final vote would suggest. The vole was 
the result of a bad conscience. Although 
there arc files and files of resolutions of 
the SPD on equal rights for women in poli¬ 
tical activities things never quite worked 
oul Ihe way they were planned. 

The percentage of women involved in 
pnrly-politicnl work remained unsatisfac¬ 
torily low. 

However, only time will tell whether Ihe 
proposal really is n historical move, as 
Schleswig-Holstein Premier Bjorn ling- 
holm remarked. 

It may, be possible to find enough .career 
women. for jobs in the Bundestag or In 
staff assemblies. Motivating enough to be¬ 
come involved at n .local level, to find the 
time between housework apd jolt, will be 
tougher. .. , : 

, Re-elected party chairman Htuts-Joeb- 
ett Vpgcl was one of (lie main ndvacates or 
(he quota rule -r a ftujt reflected in the 
Vote.-. : i. 

: Delegates.-who .vpteij! uguinsl demon- 
strafed courage; Noe only pony puvhnv will 
feel that-it is tantamount ui a special privi¬ 
lege' for female members, ■ : • i : , 

.• And not only iha^e tTicp wlnj feel, tltat 
(hey are by nature more qualified for the 
job jvill. find il. difficult .to make wny for 
(heir female colleagues. 

'Kfaus-J; Gratlt ,. 

I. {LuhccfcvrNq«:hiH;)iicfi. Jt AugqM |VJtSj 


forchairman 
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AIR-SHOW DISASTER 



Furious debate about 
what to do next 


A furl mis tlchnU' over military uir slums bus been unleusliot) 
in Britain, Germany and Italy follow inn the disaster ul Rum* 
Mein air liuse, near Kaiserslautern, where nearly SO people 
were killed mid more than 300 injured - many seriously - af¬ 
ter three Italian jets collided and disintcurated. The Bonn 
government immediately announced a linn on displays. Hie 
Americans, who use llamsloln ns a liuse, say this Is «tilng too 
far. The Italian team, tile Frccce Tricolor! (the (ri-colnur ar¬ 
rows) will continue flying, nil hough their programme is to lie 
cut hack. The articles on this page look at various aspects of 
the controversy. 


.life 


'' v vV' 



Nice formation. 


H undreds injured ami a rising death 
loll form part of (he swathe of de¬ 
struction wrought hy pilots of I lie I- recce 
I'ricolori Squadron. 

T he squadron is mimed after one of its 
acrobatic hallmarks: parallel trails of ex¬ 
haust fumes in the [Lilian national co¬ 
lours green, white and red. 

At Ramstein the daring young men 
were a little too daring and were directly 
to blame — hut it's nut only their fault. 

Part of the blame lies with air force 
brass who take pride in seeing aircraft fly 
past crowds of spectators at an altitude of 
less than 50 metres. 

The blame also lies with military plan¬ 
ners of sueh displays, including politi¬ 
cians who blandly dismiss warnings arid 
protests us 'ennstnmly recurring plicnu- 

Minister’s ban: 
legal grey area 

A fter Ramstein people are still won¬ 
dering whether Bonn Defence Min¬ 
ister Rupert Schulz is in any position, 
lei alone entitled, to ban Allied air 
shows in Germany. 

Defence Ministry officials have en¬ 
tered the fray to explain that the Minis¬ 
ter’s ban on air shows of this kind “for 
nil time'* applied principally to demon- 
strut ion flights by the Luftwaffe. 

But what about Allied air forces with 
buses of their own in the Federal Republic 
of Germany? Ministry officials say the 
Minister's ruling must be understood pri¬ 
marily, where the Allies are concerned, as 
n ".statement of political intent." 

Officials have only just begun to re¬ 
read the legal provisions governing rel¬ 
ations between German and Allied au¬ 
thorities. 

Relations have run so smoothly for so 
many years that little nr no consideration 
has been given to the legal niceties. After 
Ramstein they hove been reviewed. 

Article 3 of the 1963 amendments to 
the Nam troop statutes is said to he the 
crucinl regulation. It calls for close cooper¬ 
ation between German and Allied author¬ 
ities in the event of difficulties arising. 

US ambassador Richard Burt says 
there is not the slightest need to refer to 
this provision. The United States, he said, 
“is keen to cooperate closely with the 
German government uiul the German 
people to ensure flint nothing or the kind 
ever happens again." 

Defence Ministry oflicuiN in Bonn 
note that the Untied SutvS hud ulrcudy 
shown that what Mr Burt said was exactly 
what it meant. 1 

An iiir show planned for 4 September 
at Mahu US Air Force busc was called off 
voluntarily by the US authorities. 

it iK Well. IbHVt. y 1 AupiM 1VKN1 


metin'' in connection with air shows. 
They include Bonn Defence Minister Ru¬ 
pert Sclml/, who used these very words 
in a letter to Prime Minister Johannes 
Run of Nut III Rhine-'Westphalia. 

('must replies are in tiiis case (lie resuli 
of a combination of ill-advised cockpit 
folly, unnecessary military .showing-oif 
ami irresponsible political approval. 

1 1 is sheer coincidence that mass killing 
as a result of public relations in the air 
has taken .so long to happen ami hap¬ 
pened where it did. in Ramstein. and not 
somewhere else. 

T he conclusions reached must not he 
left to coincidence. T he maxim by which 
society is guided in this country is ilmt 
the individual must behave m such a way 
as not to impede the free development, 
let alone jeopardise the health, ol others. 

This upi'lics to lioinc-otttiers, who are 
not allowed to take pot-shots at all and 
sundry from their garden, and it should 
apply 1,0(11) times more strictly to die 

.11 llicd fulCCS. 

T hey aren’t paid for the amusement ol 
their nearest and dearest or tlic public’s 
pleasure; their job is to prevent war. 

By their very existence anti the exer¬ 
cises they inevitably lake part in they 
pose more than enough of a threat to ci¬ 
vilian society. 

Hundreds of soldiers and civilians a 
year are killed and injured in manoeuvres 
and in day-to-day troop movements and 
activities, and the air forces pose a parti¬ 
cularly serious peacetime threat. 

Military aircraft frequently crash anil 
kill people, arc occasionally to blame for 
catastrophes and could arguably, by an 
improbable juxtaposition of unfortunate 
circumstances, such its a direct hit on a 
nuclear power station, trigger a full-scale 
disaster. 

It logically follows that flight move¬ 
ments by military jets in German air 
space ought long since to have been cut 
back to die bare minimum felt to he mili¬ 
tarily indispensable. 

In reality ucc Nato air force pilots with 
an unbroken sense of sc IF-confidence 
flew demonstration flights in shows at uir 
bases all over the Federal Republic right 




(I'iiriuon: MutNchci/'Dii 1 Zdl) 

until Black Sunday at Ramstein. The Def¬ 
ence Ministry proclaimed a ludicrously 
iuelfecumi ban on aerobatics over built- 
tip areas alter a Canadian Lockheed 
Stai fighter crashed on the autobahn in 
1 VS 3. 

The fact is dial displays of this kind set 
up built-up areas of their own consisting 
of crowds gathered to wutch aircraft fly¬ 
ing at ircctop altitudes. 

What is that other than running a risk, 
by negligence if not by design, to die life 
and limb nt the general public? 

In his initial reaction to the Ramstein 
disaster 1 lerr Sclml/ banned military acr¬ 
obatics displays “lor all time." That is a 
first step in the right direction. 

Bui it cannot be allowed to seive as an 
excuse loi glossing over past mistakes 
due partly to negligence (the "nothing 
will happen" outlook) and partly to par¬ 
ts -political w rangles. 

C riticism on this score — the way in 
svhieli permission luts been granted in the 
p.isi i.m li.iiilb lv LteHcil .ii lien 
Schol/. who has only headed the Defence 
Ministry for a couple of months. 

His predecessor Manfred Warner, 
now Nato secretary-general. 1ms more to 
answer for. 

Military aerobatics has always been 
dangerous nonsense. It is more than an¬ 
noying for a heavy toll of people killed 
and injured to he needed before the Def¬ 
ence Ministry is goaded, under pressure 
from public opinion, into action. 

The Ramstein disaster clearly demon¬ 
strated the failure of staff officers and 
politicians who have only now agreed on 
moves that had long been an obvious ne¬ 
cessity. 

No-onc will deny that the Bundessvehr 
has a bona fide interest in public relations. 
By all means let it go it ahead, especially as 
much of the public is keenly interested in it 
and as it makes political sense to dem¬ 
onstrate its combnt readiness. 

There are travelling exhibitions run by 
all three services. There arc information 
facilities and Open Days at barrack s, na- 
val and airbases. ****&& 

Anyone who feels so inclined cau learn 
Continued on page 6 


Where it happened: Ramstein, 
major US European base 

R amstein is (he largest military nil- China, most supplies flown to Vietnam 
fiuld in liurope arid reputed to be from Europe were shipped froin Rnm- 
ihc most important US Air Force base stein. 

in'Europe. The base has been called the U$'air- 

Pcrsliiug 2 anil cruise ; missiles air- craft currier in Germany because of the 
lifted from America to be stationed in military installations it houses. 
Germany were flown there. So were They include the USAF conimnnd 
reinforcements Tor US Trodp riper- and the Nato Central: European air 
at ions in the Middle East. command staff. 

Buck in the days of the war in Indo- The Sturubcrg peace policy research 


No shortage of 
pilots for 
aerobatic units 

S pectacular aerial displays in which 
jets shoot sky-high and flight squa¬ 
drons hedge-hop overhead, performing 
complicated manoeuvres and criss¬ 
crossing at almost the speed of sound 
have thrilled millions of people in East 
and West for decades. 

Tile more .spectacular and the louder, 
the belter. Warnings by airline pilots and 
environmentalists have been ignored. 

Yet many ol the millions of .specta¬ 
tors who have been delighted over the 
years hy the aerial feats of the daring 
young men in their flying machines 
would have had been less enthusiastic if 
they hud known how many pilots have 
died over the years and wlmt conditions 
they work in. 

There isn't a single well-known aero¬ 
batics squadron in (lie world, uinl 
roughly two dozen come to mind, that 
hasn't lost many of its best pilots over 
the years. 

Tiiis is as true of the US Blue Angels 
ns it is of the Patrouillc dc France and of 
the British Red Arrows. The Red Ar¬ 
rows have lost nearly an entire squa¬ 
dron in the past few years, almost en¬ 
tirely in naming. 

At Ramstein. all that happened was 
what has repeatedly happened in truining 
over deserted wasteland or mil at sea. 

Planes are usually flown almost wing- 
tip to winglip, often ul speeds of 60 ( 1 - 
KUOkph (324-432 knots). 

Pilots fly to the strict instructions .it 
ilicir squadron leader, who is const ant Is 
oil the air. subject h* a luuhdd strain as 
lie loo loops the loop and soon. 

It is all learnt in years of training. And 
despite the fatal accidents to Britain’s 
Red Arrows, the best young RAF pilots 
have always wanted to qualify for enrol¬ 
ment this ace unit. And the story is 
much the sumc in other countries. 

Even in the Bundessvchr there have 
been frequent attempts to set up a spe¬ 
cial squadron of this kind. The first seri¬ 
ous attempt was promptly abandoned 
when, in the early 1960s, death struck 
in training. 

The Defence Ministry decided 
against setting up a German acrobatics 
squadron. But that didn't end attempts 
to circumvent this ruling in practices’ 
The Vikings, a fleet nir nmf squadron 
from Eggebek in Schleswig-Holstein, 
have performed impressively al many 
air shosvs, such as at Hanover. 

Bans on flying over built-up areas or 
dense crowds have never been taken 
seriously arid riiostly ignored, even at 

ly ruled out.’ Karl Morgensiem 

(NorUwcst Zcining. Oldenburg, .111 August 1 ** 1 *) 


institute says nuclear warheads arc 
stockpiled there too. About 8,000 pco^ 
pic work at the airfield. 

Roughly 15,000 US service person¬ 
nel and their families live nearby. 

‘The Kaiserslautern area hus the lar¬ 
gest US troop concentration outside 
thie United Stales, consisting of 50,000 
US Army and Air Force personnel and 
their families, s •* * 

Ramstein 1 1 mjt hit the headlines wh'fcn 
17 people wctfc injured in a terrorisF 
bomb raid' oq the 1 US headquarters 
building on 31 August 1981. 

■ '• (Niitnbcrgsr Nuchrichtcn, 29 Auguil 19(18) 
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■ PERSPECTIVE 


The treaty Moscow is still 
trying to forget about 


\vi:i;r,.so\\i\(i 


T here arc some anniversaries people 
prefer to forget. The Soviet Union 
obviously fell Mint the 49th anniversary 
of the German-Soviet non-aggression 
pact between Hitler and Stalin on 23 
August was one of them. 

In (lie wake of growing glasimsi and 
perestroika the sensational agreement 
has again become the centre, of con¬ 
troversial discussion. 

The Soviet Union must east more 
light on this dark chapter in its history 
and tell its people that it was Sinlin who, 
in August 1939, rid Hiller ol his night¬ 
mare rif a war on two fronts and paved 
the way for his conquest of the Euro¬ 
pean Continent. 

I'lie crux of the pact was not so much 
the non-aggression agreement between 
the German Reich and Soviet Union as 
the secret supplementary protocol of 
the same date. 

The protocol delineated the mutual 
spheres of interest of the two powers in 
Eastern Europe. The Soviet Union was 
allotted Finland, the Bailie slates of Es¬ 
tonia. Latvia and Lithuania, the eastern 
pari of Poland and Bessarabia (which 
belonged to Romaniu at that time). 
According to the protocol, the juiti- 


tioningof Europe and the destruction of 
Poland as set up following the Treaty of 
Versailles were envisaged in the event 
of “territorial and poliiicnl changes" in 
Europe. 

These changes came about just a few 
clays after the non-aggression pact svas 
signed when Hiller invaded Poland. 

In reply to the question by (tic author 
of this article as to when flic Soviet Un¬ 
ion w'oukl finally acknowledge the exist¬ 
ence ol the protocol it has so far insist¬ 
ently denied, the Soviet ambassador in 
Bonn, Valentin Ftilin, asked n question 
of his own: “Have you seen the original 
protocol?" 

During the discussion Palin explained 
that, although he has personal access to 
the Moscow archives (as opposed tit 
most Soviet and western historians), his 
■ search for the secret protocol has heen 
of no avail. 

The original is not in German ar¬ 
chives. At the time it was not kept in the 
general files of the Foreign Office in 
Berlin, but in (be office of the Reich's 
Foreign Minister von Uibbentrop. and 
was destroyed along with other secret 
Tiles in the final phase of the war. 

However, a microfilm exists m the 
Political Archives of the Foreign O l lice 
in Bonn (Film No. 1»». pages 182/1 S3), 
which shows the document bearing the 
signatures of Germany’s Foreign Minis¬ 
ter von Kihhcnlrop and the Soviet For¬ 
eign Minister Molotov. 
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Until death us do part (which It did): Moscow Foreign Minster Molotov signs 
the non-aggression pact In 1938. At extreme left Is German Foreign Minister 
von Rlbbentrop; next to him Is Stalin. (nmui.siiikteiiiHciurrVriiagi 


The film belongs to a scries of micro¬ 
films photographed in the Berlin For¬ 
eign Office from documcills taken from 
the files of the Foreign Minis tor's Office 
(RAM) in I943tti)d 1944. 

Tiiis film is the basis for the verbatim 
version of the “Secret Supplementary Pro¬ 
tocol" to the German-Soviet non-aggres¬ 
sion pact signed on 23 August, 1939. in 
the relevant document ary publications. 

Interested readers can find flic proto¬ 
col text in large West German libraries 
in Akivn :ur tli’uiwhvn tiif.iiei/mgc’M Pul- 
itil /WA-/94.*series I). Vol. VIII. doc. 
158 ami 15«». 

1 he original ol the map showing the fi¬ 
nal line <>f demarcation drawn through 
Poland along the River Bug. pari r«f the 
(second) Secret Supjilcmcniiiry Protocol 
t<« the frontier and Friendship Agree- 
mail -sailed on 16 ^cpianliei, 1939, jj. 
kept in the Bonn Foreign Office. 

Excn though this map shosvs the 
clearly legible signatures ot Stalin and 
Molotov the Soviet Union still also Jell¬ 
ies the existence of this second protocol. 

Why does Gorbachov rctusc to ac¬ 
knowledge flic existence of a historical 
fact for which there is documentary 
evidence and which is the subject of re¬ 
search by internationally respected con¬ 
temporary historians? 

Open-minded historiographers have 
no doubt that Hitler could neither have 
started the war nor achieved his initial 
military successes without the strategic 
backing and the (negotiated) economic 
support of the Soviet Union after au¬ 
tumn 1939. 


Continued from page 4 
more about Bundc&wchr manpower and 
equipment at such.events without having 
, field guns trained at him or jet fighters 
hedge-hopping overhead. 

•‘Realistic” training is dangerous enough 
for servicemen os h IS; civilians must be 
kept out or hprm's way no matter how in¬ 
terested they may be in such displays. ’ 
What the Defence Minister must now 
do is not just bon tjerobatitps but ban all 
flights mid flypasts in which military air¬ 
craft arc, flown merely for. parade pur¬ 
poses. Low-aUHndp flying for training pur*, 
poses is, as flcrr Spholz recently said, a 
price society must pay for its security. Up 
to a point he is rigln.j r , 

But demonstration flights that ore .sim¬ 
ply display}, of danger! for ganger's sake 
have nothing whatever to do with security; 
quiteIhcopposite.. , j 
They undei^nin^ the security of society! 
and widen the tangible and demonstrable, 
gap between (lie gqnetol public and; the 
armed forces. ' '! ! KurtKister 

(Siiditouifichc'Zdiungw Munich. JO August I 9KX) 


The .situation immediately before the 
i mi break of xv:ir is best described (in¬ 
cluding the latest historical insights) in a 
book published iri Berlin in 1988 by the 
Cologne historian Andreas lliligruher 
(publishers: Ullsiciii/ITojiyliicn) enti¬ 
tled Div Zersifirimg Luivpus — Ih'iiriigv 
ru> Wvlikriejisv/HwlK /WV bis 

Lliligruher writes: "The decisive fac¬ 
tor lor Stalin — this slmiild be particu¬ 
larly emphasised — was noi tcuiinrnd 
gains, bill his will not to present tile \x.ir 
but to indirectly trigger ii — with Hitler 
as the ‘unleashing’ protagonist.” 

By rejecting the “Grand A Ilium e' 
with France and Britain and In Mgmng 
the lum-.iggressum pact with flic expan¬ 
sionist German Reich Suliu nuiin- 
custed the Soviet Union iniu the Iv si 
position since the I 9 1 7 Resolution 

Ills Sliuiegs. ilK detail "I wills Ii ale 

clearly outlined in original documents 
of that period, set out in push the "impc- 
rinlist" stales (in Stalin's eyes Germany. 
France. Britain, the USA and Japan) in¬ 
to u war of attrition so as to he able to 
decisively tip the scales in favour of the 
Soviet Union at the right moment. 

Stalin hoped that the Soviet Union 
xvould be able to live in peace and to 
build up its nrmameni potential while the 
other nations were engaged in battle. 

It is obvious that Gorbachov docs not 
view; the “Pact with the Devil" (Hiller), 
which opened the "window to xvar" for 
an aggressive but, in terms of power and 
resources, weaker Germany, as a glor¬ 
ious chapter in the Soviet Union's histo¬ 
ry. 

During his speech in 1987 on the oc¬ 
casion of (he 70th anniversary of the 
October Revolution Gorbachov tried to 
justify the Hitler-Stniin pact, but yet 
again made no mention of the decisive 
secret supplementary protocol in which 
Hitler bought the support of the Soviet 
Union via his cynical philosophy of par¬ 
titioning Europe. 

The pact was the biggest intrigue in 
diplomatic history. Jt represented a So¬ 
viet policy option which was. by no 
means ruled out by the war and post¬ 
war developments. 

Qermany still assumes; a .key political 
function for the Soviet Union. 

...In the opiniaq of a number of well- 
known historians the Hitlcr-Stalin pact 
wjjs the culmination of the, “Soviet 
search'for an alliance with. Germany", 
which began with the Treaty of Rapnllo 
on 16 April. 1922J, arid which, in line 
with political logit}, was interrupted fpr 
nri Interim phase vju the Stalin-Malen¬ 
kov notes between 1952 and 1955. 

The thread of (his logic could be re¬ 
sumed. : ‘ ' 

i i i ; Herbert hremp 

; , (Well »tq Sonntug. IhmblltR. 2X Augujl I9HH} 
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THE ECONOMY 


Increase in exports gives 
production timely boost 


eitmne 


E xports in the first half of the yctir 
were lip 19 per ccni compared 
with the first half Inst year. This has 
caused a mnjor boost to economic con¬ 
fidence. 

It is true that the improvement has 
also had much to do with a recovery in 
the building industry, but the decisive 
reason Tor planned increase in produc¬ 
tion and investment has been the mo¬ 
mentum in exports. 

Exports have been called the engine 
of the economy, before the beginning 
of this year, there had been lung, slug¬ 
gish periods. 

These fits of the do Id rums were 
linked to the slower economic pace of 
western industrialised trading partners 
and the revaluation of the dculsclic- 
mark by XI) per cent against the dollar 
in comparison with It) per cent against 
most import am European currencies 
from early 1985 to the end of 1987. 

Uni things have changed totally 
since the beginning of the year. The 
economies of Germany's most import¬ 
ant trading partners, the EEC coun¬ 
tries, lias improved. This has meant a 
noticeable increase in demand for Ger¬ 
man products. 

Co ibis can be added the about-turn 
on currency markets. Since the beginn¬ 
ing of the year the dollar has tended to 
rise. This has meant a devaluation of 
the mark of 17 per cent in a short space 
of lime — in real terms more so when 
taking into consideration the changing 
rate of wage costs per unit of output. 

There has been n trend for improve¬ 
ment in the competitive position of 
German suppliers. In dollar terms. 
German goods have become cheaper. 

The healthy economic situation 
among trading partners and the im¬ 
proved competitive position have sti¬ 
mulated demand for German products. 

The decisive upswing of the inflow 
of orders in manufacturing industries 
emanates clearly from demand from 
nhrond. 

In the second quarter of this year or¬ 
ders from abroad, in real terms and 
seasonally adjusted against the first 
quarter, increased a good three per 
cent, three times more strongly than 
domestic orders. 

The capital goads industry has pro¬ 
fited from this. This is true for road ve¬ 
hicle manufacture and the engineering 
industry. • 

foreign orders in the car industry 
have ensured that product inn, not par¬ 
ticularly brisk in the fit si Tew months 
of this year, is Once again going at nip 
speed. 

In the. engineering industry, one ol 
the most important investment sectors, 
orders from abroad increased 21 per 
ccpl in real terms in the first half of the 
year (in comparison with the same' pe¬ 
riod iii 1987), three times more thun. 
domestic orders. ' 

The electrical engineering industry, 
basic materials, chemicals producer 
goods and the iron and steel producing 
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industry also have improved export 
opportunities. 

Over the next few months it is ex¬ 
pected that developments in exports 
will be hri.sk. According to the latest 
economic survey by the Munich-based 
lfo Institute businessmen expect im¬ 
provements not only in consumption 
but also in investment. 

Economic forecasts in western in¬ 
dustrialised countries and for world 
trade ns a whole have become increa¬ 
singly mme confident over the past few 
mouths. 

Observers see a new surge forward 
in the latest production figures from 
the United Stales, the most important 
industrial country and world trading 
partner. 

It is expected that the US national 
product will increase four per cent in 
I lie third quarter of this year, after a 
three per cent increase in the third 
quarter. 

Britain is in the eighth yctir of an up¬ 
swing. It is expected that total econom¬ 
ic performance will probably increase 
in real terms hv 3.5 to four per cent in 
I 98 8. 

brisk expansion is expected in 
France and Italy, and in Japan demand 
and production arc again growing out¬ 
standingly. 

Growth this year in real terms 
among the industrialised countries us a 

I f the continuing high rate of unem¬ 
ployment is ignored, few are likely to 
find grounds for criticising the perform¬ 
ance or the German economy. 

Does this mean a golden age is on the 
way? Or not? 

Forgotten arc the limes when the 
German economy wus reckoned to he 
weakening disastrously. For example: 
after international stock and foreign ex¬ 
change markets crashed on 19 October 
last year; when interest-subsidising 
measures were launched; and when pro¬ 
jections for the national budget deficit 
went ever higher. 

Unfortunately the dispute over cus¬ 
toms and excise duties has not been 
dealt with. The improved economic out¬ 
look could lead to a situation where 
people would he spared from natural 
gas tax by massive increases in customs 
and excise revenues. 

That would not be evidence in any 
way of foresighlcd finance policies, that 
.hove recently been Tar too concerned 
with tW'd' : cfilhlV 6 !f of n budgetary imbal¬ 
ance. 

Despite ull. the German economy is 
going along in an Orderly maimer. Over 
the past few months the gross national 
product growth rate has const ant ly been 
revised upwards. 

No-one ever forecast such a trend, 
not even the Economic Affairs Minister 
in llnmi, although Minister’ Marlin 
baiigcinaiin was better at making pro¬ 
ject ions for the economy at the beginn¬ 
ing of the year than others. 

Hie Federal Republic is not among 
those countries in the world riding the 
economic crest of the wave. The growth 
rate in the USA’and Jupnn is steeper. 

After six years of continuous econ¬ 
omic growth the German economy does 
not have to hide the fact that it has an 
increase in production of 2.5 per cent. 
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whole could reach a good three per 
cent.exceeding last year's increase. 

The exceptional increase in import 
demand implies a grow in real terms of 
six per cent probably in world trade — 
as opposed to five per cent last year. 

German industry will benefit from 
this, for more than a half of production 
is accounted for by caplial goods. 

The forecasts for the year as a whole 
predict that exports will increase again 
by four percent. 

Due to the lively domestic market 
imports are expected to increase out¬ 
standingly in 1988. 

Prospects should have improved to 
make it possible to reduce the high 
trade surpluses, recorded until now. 
and the balance on current account, 
but because of reduced import costs 
this has not happened. 

As a resuli in June the export sur* 


Signs of boom, 
but also of 
lesser ideals 

We have become more modest. Com¬ 
pared with earlier periods, there has 
been a clear weakening in what the 
economy can perform. 

A contributory factor has certainly 
been distressed sectors of the economy 
such as agriculture, coal, aviation and 
shipbuilding, on which the state has lav¬ 
ished care and attention. Structural 
changes can only be brought about to a 
limited extent. 

The economy has done well this year 
— hopefully there will he no unexpected 
fluctuations in exchange rates. There 
arc no signs that this is likely. 

At the end of the year the growth rate 
could be at the three per cent level. Otto" 
Sclilirclil. slate secretary at the Econom¬ 
ic Affairs Ministry, believes the growth 
rale will be more limn three per cent. 

Compared with the same period last 
year the inflow of orders has increased 
steeply, led by domestic demand. 

Private consuniploti has become a 
dominant stimulus to the economy ink¬ 
ing up 50 per cent of gross national pro¬ 
duct. 

Invest me at has increased from the 
poor slate it w as in a few years ago. 

Exports ure profiting dcurly from the 
rise in international demand. It is ex¬ 
pected that imports will increase more 
markedly than exports— but for how 
long more? 

The devaluation tendencies, of the 
dcuisclicmnrk continue to be a thorn in 
the side of (ha Bundesbank. The enor- 


plus was DM I4.2bn, the highest 
monthly surplus ever recorded. 

In the first half of this year the trade 
surplus was DM59bn, exceeding the 
record set in the first half of Iasi year. 

It is obvious that it is difficult to tun 
down (he enormous export imbuluncc 
Japan has made progress in reducing 
the its surplus and the United Stales 
has gone sonic way towards reducing 
its trade deficit, but efforts in Tokyo 
and Washington ure regarded as being 
insufficient. 

As the Federal Republic's export 
prices have risen and import prices 
have fallen, it is not expected that the 
huge trade surplus will be reduced for 
the time being despite the steep rise in 
imports during 19X8. 

LotharJulitz 

(HnmkfuruT AHgcmiifK t ktlunu 
fur rKnischlnnd. 24 AuguM f*-X| 

nious surplus on current account is un¬ 
changed. 

Contrary to previous years sinking 
net exports of goods and services, in 
real terms, were no longer masked by 
sinking import prices, but the adjust¬ 
ment period will last a very long time. 

One of the main dangers for future 
developments is to be found here. It 
must be taken into account that next 
yenr it can be assumed the international 
economic upswing will be threatened by 
the US. 

No matter who moves into the White 
Flou.se, Washington will have to do som¬ 
ething about the high budget de/Icif. he 
it by increasing taxes or red uqlng stale 
spending. 

Nevertheless there is restrained op¬ 
timism about the future. It is expected 
that the Federal Republic will achieve a 
growth role of two per cent in 1989. de¬ 
spite the burden of higher customs and 
excise duties. . 

The adyantaR9S-,°f' the ' nQ i or rc * 

~ form AvUnTfily bd felt In domestic de¬ 
mand in 199.(1. 

The Bonn government assumes thdf 
the present growth rate can be ntnin- 
• mined until J 992. 

It remains to be see if that is realistic. 
Certainly the Bonn government is pre¬ 
pared to introduce n few more reforms. 
But will that really lend to relief on 
costs? 

The doubts will he particularly tip' 
pnjtprinle^ if workers should seek for a 
•' larger share of profits. That ought (o 
awaken covetousness on both sides of 
the wage-negotiating table. 

The dispute about shopTOpening, 
hours in the evening is yet another sigfl 
of how inflexible the German economy 

has become. .. ' ... 

' Hnns-Jitrgen Mannke j 

. (Die Well, Bunn. 13 August JSHb’l 
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, Private detectives used to track down 
cowboys in the construction industry 


No hope of a 
decline in 
unemployment 


C atching tux-dodgers in the building 
trade is difficult. Util it is such a 
common practice (hilt some chamber's 
of trade hire private detectives to truce 
the cowboy firms. 

Chambers of Trade (Hundwurkskani- 
mcr) represent bona fide tax-paying 
firms in the very trades that arc hit by 
high taxes and price-cutting by cow¬ 
boys. 

'The casually dressed private eye 
strolls equally casually mi to building 
site and chats with building workers lie 
meets. Hut his educated eye is looking 
for clues that illegally employed brick - 
luycrs, tilers and titters are being used. 

In one recent ease, the local govern¬ 
ment authority imposed a DM 120,000 
fine, the htghest-evcr for “black work,” 
as it Is called in German, in the Rliinc- 
Main region, after evidence provided by 
a private eye. 

An estimated 10 per cent of trades 
turnover is done on a “cash down and 
no questions asked” basis. 

The Rhine-Main Handwerkskanuner 
says its members' legal, tux- and in\ur- 
ancc-puid turnover amounts to about 
DM20bn, the cowboys* turnover to 
about DM2bn a year. 

The countrywide figure lot moon¬ 
lighting must be well over DM40bn. 
mostly in the building and ear repair 
trades. 

This enormous sum of money 
changes hands without so much .is a 


pfennig being paid in income lax, turn¬ 
over tux, trade taxes, value-added tax. 
social Security, health and unemploy¬ 
ment insurance contributions. 

Otto Hegen. the chamber's business 
manager, does not sec “black work" as a 
venial sin or feat of prowess to he ad¬ 
mired. 

Moonlighters, he says, are parasites. 
They boost unemployment via a vicious 
circle of “cost uml effect." 

Unemployment ami correspondingly 
lower turnover force the authorities to 
charge higher rules of tax and insurance 
contributions, pushing up wage inciden¬ 
tals and making tradesmen's services 
more expensive. 

Working people have to pay more, 
can't afford to do so and turnover is hit. 
Full circle. 

A journeyman, he says, earns roughly 
DM10 ;m hour after deductions. Mis 
employer lias to charge about DM50 an 
hour. An hour's work on the side costs a 
mere DM25 — and both parlies benefit. 

The contractor pays half the going 
rale and the tradesman earns more than 
twice his normal take-home pay. 

“(.'ombating unemployment is the 
best way of fighting moonlighting" says 
Bernd Schiiil of IG Bau. the building 
workers' union, in Frankfurt. 

In principle he too is strictly opposed 
to moonlighting. But he sees it as “a way 
of making ends meet" for unemployed 
men who have difficulty in finding a job 
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(for age or health reasons, say). IG Hnu 
sees cowboy employers as an even more 
serious problem. They ure the firms that 
send in entire gangs of workers for 
whom tax and insurance are not paid. 

"On a small scale and an individual 
basis," he says, “the economy can cope 
with moonlighting." 

To enable boon fide employers to get 
a wink's sleep the Rhine-Main Hnnd- 
werkskamnlcremploys an cx-poticcinnn 
as a private eye. He investigates com¬ 
plaints made by tradesmen, neighbours 
and customers. 

A building site in Riulguu-Jiigcslicim, 
smith of Frankfurt, is n typical part of 
his day's work. It is half an hour's drive 
from his office. On the site he finds two 
bricklayers building the foundations. 

Asked how inueli they arc being paid, 
they sanctimoniously assure hint that 
they are working for nothing — as a per¬ 
sonal favour, so lo speak. 

The “private eye'' makes a note of the 
time, place and identity or the building 
workers. 

lie (lien calls on the contractor, two 
minutes' drive away in Jugesheim. lie 
too says they are dose personal friends 
who are doing him a personal favour. 

But their respective statements con¬ 
tradict each other. The bricklayers say 
they and the contractor drink their beer 
at the same “local." whereas the con¬ 
tractor says they have been close Iriends 
since meeting on holiday in Yugoslavia. 

I lie "private eye" i*- ill no doubt dial 
(fits lif fl cfenr cflfo’uf moonlighting. He 
has conic across the two bricklayers in it 
similar situation in the past. They arc. in 
his view, professional "cowboys." 

He notifies the local government au¬ 
thority in Darmstadt, the inland reve¬ 
nue, the health insurance anil the labour 
exchange. Official investigations (Hen 
begin. 

These two are but a drop in the 
ocean. The chamber's “private eye" in¬ 
vestigates roughly 700 cases a year, 300 
of which he refers to Darmstadt. 

Last year fines totalling over 
DM600.000 were imposed in 138 
cases. The highest single fine was 
DM80,000. 


M unich economists see no hope of 
a decline in unemployment this 
decade. They expect it to emu in tic lo 
increase, slowly but surely.' 

The lfo economic rcscurch institute 
forecasts about 50.000 more jobless at 
the end of this year than at the end of 
1987 and average unemploy me nl of 
2,300.000 'next year, or a further in¬ 
crease or 30.000. 

This trend is largely due to the grow¬ 
ing number of people of working age. 
This year should end with a fairly bum¬ 
per net increase of 1(10,000 in Ger¬ 
mans -of working age. not to mention 
the growing influence of ethnic Ger¬ 
man migruiiis from Eastern Europe. 

Besides, this year lias seen an above- 
average growth rate in the number of 
migrant workers, by over 5(1,000. 
while next year (lie end of early retire¬ 
ment provisions is sure to afreet the fi¬ 
gures. 

New jobs will not be enough to ab¬ 
sorb this increase in manpower, lfo es¬ 
timates the number of new jobs created 
this year at 130.000, or 25.000 more 
than in 1987. 

This increase is largely due to the 
overall increase in output. Ihe con¬ 
st met ion industry, despite a high 
growth rate, has made little or rn» con¬ 
tribution by way of new jobs. 

In manufacturing industry continu¬ 
ed economic recovery has only recent¬ 
ly been rcllcclcd m exu.i stuff bung 
luted, for,most part only m the capital 
goods industry. 

By mid-1988 the higher number til 
new jobs was due almost exclusively lo 
the service trades. 

Since mid-1987 they have hired an 
extra 190,0U0 men and women, while 
the payroll has declined by 60.000 in 
manufacturing industry and by 15,000 
in agriculture. 

In the process part-time working has 
assumed increasing importance, with 15 
per cent of stuff in the service trades 

|ranffurterjdl(|emeine 
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Fines have increased substantially in 
number in recent years, but in most eases 
they amount to between DM2,000 and 
DM4,000, which hardly bears comparison 
with estimated turnover of DM2bn. 

Otto Hegen says the slate ought to ; 
play a more active role. The authorities 
ought to do more investigating. But the 
authorities nreso short of staff they sec 
qo likelihood of-being able to do so. 

besides, it’s an ill wind that blows no- 
one any gobd. Building materials suppliers 
corn a good living from what moonlighters 
buy, and do-it-yourself centres owe them 
much of their turnover. 

Many a building would no! have been 
buill if the lower rates charged by moon¬ 
lighters had been out of the question. 

On bad days the private eye-feels his 
job can be disappointing. He frequently 

makes no headway whatever.. 

. It is often extremely difficult to prove 
that work -is being done for pay on 
which tax nnd insuranco are not paid, as- 
he knows only too welli 
Yet. he untiringly works a six-day 
week, paying, tax and Insurance on his. 
own salary, tQ track offenders down.' f - 
. i I. i '• . Joachim Mohr : \ 

(FraakfimcJi Rundschau, 30 Augiiit 1988) 


working part-time, as aguinst 3.5 per 
cent in industry. 

In the retail trades and at the Bundc- 
sppst one job in five is part-time. Last 
year and this, over half the new hirings 
were (or have been) part-timers. 

The number of women gainfully em¬ 
ployed has increased faster than that of 
men. Between the, end of 1983 and 
mid-Tj988 women accounted for over : 
500,000 of.73 0.00U new jobs created. \ 1 

In the. service trades 850,000 new 
jobs were created in .this thrcc-nml-n- 
half-year period. 

Another clear trend has been in fa¬ 
vour of talaricdt white-collar stuff (as 
opposed to wnge-earners). Severn.out 
of eight hew jobs were salary-earning. 

There may be growing-complaints 
abbuij a .shortage of skilled workmen, 
lfo research staff sny, but they arc li¬ 
mited in-the main:to higher-growth re¬ 
gions. 

Besides, many skilled workers- tire - 
' happy-to do semi-skilled work because 
, it pays' better,' : ... ; '. • »i •. ; 

1 . iJ !(FlAnfcfurtorAlig 4 iticincZaIUii]g' 

-• - lilr Dcuisch la nd, 29 August J 9HK) 
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ADVERTISING 






Defining the use 
and misuse of 


women 

A dvertising Unities everywhere for 
alien lion — in newspapers, maga¬ 
zines, on [he radio and television, on 
street hoardings. 

Eye-catching is the essence. Women 
arc eye-catching. The arguments about 
the image of women as presented in ad¬ 
vertising have sometimes taken oil gro¬ 
tesque forms in a lime of female emanci¬ 
pation and increasing public sensitivity 
to women’s problems. 

The German Advertising Council, the 
Hnim-huNcd body that voluntarily exer¬ 
cises controls over the industry, pointed 
out years ago that it disapproved of rep¬ 
resenting women in a disparaging, disre¬ 
spectful or degrading manner in adver¬ 
tising. 

'Hie Council went on to point out that 
it was not in advertisers’ interests to pu¬ 
blish anti-female or discriminatory ad¬ 
vertising; women’s rejection of the ad¬ 
vertising could have an affect on the 
product. 

This has been familiar wisdom to sid- 
vertising executives ami designers for a 
long time, and has ensured iltat the de¬ 
piction of naked women in advertising 
has a rarity value. 

After an examination of 2,614 ad¬ 
verts at the beginning of this year by the 
Advertising Council — the organisation 
also deals with public complaints about 
advertising — live controllers confirmed 
dial only five (0.2 per eeiicj TV ads 
showed nakedness which had nothing to 
do with the product advertised. 

There were 26 depictions of un¬ 
clothed women. In most cases the depic¬ 
tion had n direct and obvious connec¬ 
tion with the product advertised — bath 
salts, stockings, plasters for rheumat¬ 
ism. suntan equipment and soon. 

A recent survey con due led by the 
Eninid Institute. Bielefeld, showed how 
women's self-assurance hns changed: 78 
per cent of the women questioned had 
nothing against displays of female na¬ 
kedness in advertising. 26 per cent were 
irritated by repeated displays of naked 
females, only four per cent were of¬ 
fended. while 59 per cent were indiffer¬ 
ent. 

Another study from Mannheim Uni¬ 
versity showed how women were de¬ 
picted in advertising. They were shown 
in various social huckgrouuds in this or¬ 
der of frequency: leisure (33 per cent), 
the world of work and careers (21 per 
cent) and in third place, the women in 
family life (19 per cent). 

The image of ’ the little wife in the kit¬ 
chen" has long been a thing of the past. 
The results of objective .surveys of this 
kind life apparently unknown in govern¬ 
ment circles in Bonn or have been igno¬ 
red. 

Emancipation fanatics devote them¬ 
selves with /.cul to alleged incidents of 
female discrimination in advertising; led 
by officials at the Family Affairs Minis¬ 
try. who have increased the suspicion 
that apparently there are no renl prob¬ 
lems any lunger for the implementation 
of equal opportunities for men anil 
women in our society. 

These apostles of equal oppOcUntily 
in the Family Affairs Ministry raise u 
smile rat iter than stimulate serious con¬ 
sideration of the matter in their far- 
fclclted interpretations of the contents 


of advertisements. C.'DU media expert 
Dieter Weiricfi recently took a close 
look at the cases that were cause fur 
complaint l>y the Family Affairs Minis¬ 
try to the Advertising Council. 

Bundestag member Wei rich said: "A 
woman wearing an expensive necklace 
with an ordinary low-cut gown, which 
should the worst come to the worst radi¬ 
ated something erotic for furtive visitors 
to sex shops, advertised a computer 
print-out machine. The ad copy read 
'Some like it hot.'The youth protection 
department of the Family Affairs Minis¬ 
try protested that this was anti-fcniale. 

“The Advertising Council comment¬ 
ed: ’The woman is not provocative but 
extremely charming.' 

“The legs of a pouting, sealed secre¬ 
tary were used to advertise office furni¬ 
ture. The team of female officials at the 
Ministry did not complain about the 
display of her magnificent legs but took 
offence that the secretary had thrown 
her personal computer to tile ground in 
obvious irritation because of her un¬ 
comfortable office chair. 

" I lie Ministry complained that the ml 
discriminated against women, since a 
fifth of all working women worked with 
a computer. You need to have quite an 
imagination to be able to understand 
these criticisms." 

Wciricli came to the conclusion (hat 
the grounds for the compuinis were 
counter-productive in efforts to prevent 
ami-female advertising. 

With I lie liberalisation of sexual cri¬ 
minal law in 197.1 the stale gave up its 
rights tu interfer with a citizen’s sex-life, 
unaltered for more than 10U years. 

The consequences of this can be seen 
in the editorial departments of newspa¬ 
pers, muga/incs and television pro¬ 
grammes. 

Double standards prevail: extremely 
peily assessments ul industrial advertis¬ 
ing and extreme restrain in criticism of 
journalists and programme producers. 

Advertising is a reflection of uur so¬ 
ciety. It must speak with the language of 
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the times to be heard. So advertising is 
obliged lo encompass developments in 
society if it is to he accepted. 

The complaincrs in the Family Af¬ 
fairs Ministry have discovered a fatal 
mciiculou.sncss in tracking down discri¬ 
mination against women. 

An altrnctivc young woman descends 
a staircase, takes a broom from a more 
or less helpless mule's hands and Flys off 
on it. The beautiful "Witch Isahcll" is 
hurrying off to get a premium allowed 
on buildingsociety snvings. 

This is an amusing advertising spot 
(used us a newspaper ad qs well) and 
shows effectively how cleverly rind 
quickly modern young women can 
react. That is the idea intended. 

The Ministry for Family, Women’s 
and Youth Affairs did not sec the ad in 
this way. Officials at (his Ministry saw in 
it a disparagement of women uiu! pro¬ 
tested strongly. 

Their reasons were, that witch hums 
were the beginning of the suppression of 
women. They ihnd misgivings uhnut the 
associations "Racy lsabcIP would have 
in the minds of young people, such:us 
persuading men from Vhe path of virtue, 
murdering children and so on. 

Such examples only show 1 how ridicu¬ 
lously bureaucrats can react. But (he 
f amily Affairs Ministry has confirmed 
(hut ihere has been a decline in the num¬ 
ber of canes of advertising diveriminal- 
Contlnued on page 10 


Problem: a deluge; the aim: 
making your drop drip first 


S o much advertising is floating around 
that people arc taking less notice of it. 
A research body says the German con¬ 
sumer takes notice or less than 2 per cent 
of the advertising he or she secs. The rest 
is consigned to the rubbish bin or is igno¬ 
red. 

The Institute for Consumer and Behav¬ 
iour Research at the University of the Sa¬ 
ar says this is because there is tin excess of 
information in this country of 98 per cent 
— just like in America anil Japan. 

The excess increases year after year, 
because information is being provided 
fasieriltan the demand for it. 

It is expected that the mnnher of televi¬ 
sion channels running advertising will 
doubled over the next 1(1 to 12 years — 
but it is unlikely that viewers will turn to 
advertising any more than they do today. 

Because of the deluge of advertising, 
information is absorbed more selectively, 
more sketchily and in a more fragmentary 
niiiiiner than it used to he. 

Full-page advertisements in magazines 
such as Stern or Dvr Spiegel arc looked at 
on average for two seconds. Advertise¬ 
ments in special interest magazines arc al¬ 
so only given a few seconds’ .mention. 

TV advertising is also only watched 
sketchily. Viewers’ contact with the sals 
tails nit Krause of a lack of interest more 
often Ilian not in the first half of the ail. 

TIieve results arc confirmed by various 
surveys conducted by research institutes. 

Of the two seconds the consumer gives 
over to an advertisement in a magazine, 
more than a half of this time is spent look¬ 
ing at the picture. There is less than a scc- 
"iid K'm.iiriiug to take in the advertising 
text. This is enough lime to take in n head¬ 
line containing a few words. 

An exception is advertising directed at 
deeply involved target groups, such as ads 
that concern Aids. Such exceptions are 
rare, however. 

Those who expect advertising lo per¬ 
form an informational function should 

bear these facts in mind. 

Advertising does include information 
indeed. On average between 35 lo 40 sec¬ 
onds would be needed to take in the in¬ 
formation on an advertising page. 

But the actual transfer of information is 
limited, reduced to a viewing time of two 
seconds, so thui the information gleaned 
is only a fragmentary part of the whole 
advertising message. 

This is true even for advertising for up¬ 
market consumer goods such as curs and 
computers. 

Advertising will forfeit its information 
function with the progressive excess of in¬ 
formation. In the future advertising will 
increasingly be limited to drawingattenr 
lion to “unique selling propOsiflbritT**** 1 
T his implies that advertising is charged 
with making n selling proposition “visible" 
within the Rood of advertising Informa¬ 
tion. 

The aim is to make a brand conspicu¬ 
ous, tu make a brand-name well-known. 
For all practical purposes factual infor¬ 
mation about a product w ill no longer he 
provided. (Additional information will he 
provided by other channels apart from 
advertising.) 

Whether u product is brought to con¬ 
sumers’ attention and is accepted will de¬ 
pend on whether the advertisement docs 
not sink unnoticed in the Rood of adver¬ 
tising. 

This problem becomes ever more im¬ 
portant for the increase in the excess of 
information lias the effect (hut more und 
more appeals are made lo consumers to 


notice this, try that, buy, go, donate and 
so on. 

The flood of appeals make it difficult 
for the consumer to find products that 
come up to his wishes. On the other hund 
it becomes more and more difficult fur 
the producer to gain the attention of the 
consumer for his product. 

To attract the attention of d consumer 
to n selling proposition advertising is fall¬ 
ing buck on stimulation techniques. Inten¬ 
sive, “varied und noisy” stimuli arc appli¬ 
ed as well us cinoiiniiiil, and intellectually 
surprising, stimuli. 

Advertising, which by its presentation 
more .strongly stimulates the consumer, 
has a hotter chance of making headway 
against competiting advertising. 

As consumers react to a large extent 
automatically lo the employment of sti¬ 
mulation techniques, the consumer’s 
knowledge of the market is deter mined to 
a considerable extent by the stimulation 
potential of the various advertising cam¬ 
paigns. 

In other words, it comes to piloting at¬ 
tention tnwnrds a product amt with that 
to n "hidden persuaders" influence on the 
media public's view of the market. 

As has already been mentioned adver¬ 
tising today is mainly involved in commu¬ 
nication by pictures. The picture domi¬ 
nates television and in newspaper ami 
magazine advertising consumers prefer t«> 
turn to the illustrations. 

In advertising pictures serve the fol¬ 
lowing purposes: 

• they anchor a product in the memory 
and so make sure that the product is kepi 
In mind. Fnr example- the crocodile used 
by Lncostc. the sportswear manufactur¬ 
ers. or the pink elephant used by German 
Railways; 

• they provide an emotional experience, 
giving the product an emotional profile. 
For exumplc: the Wild West pictures of 
Marlboro cigarettes or the Wells Fargo 
Bank; 

• they illustrate a product's qualities. 
For example: illustrating the absorbent 
qualities of various nappies in Pamper ad¬ 
vertising, manufacturers of babies’ nap¬ 
pies. 

Pictures are particularly suitable for 
achieving these aims because they catch 
the eye more, they can make the reality 
more credible and can be remembered, 
better than a message in words. 

Pictures can be processed in the mem¬ 
ory automatically with less effort. This is 
why the use of pictures is the ideal way to 
influence passive and uninvolvcd con¬ 
sumers. 

From a political point of view this pres¬ 
ents problems. If one wants to regulate 
B t > P B ^ »Ulng>-miessages included in ad¬ 
vertising it is of prime importance that the 
use of pictures should he regulated also. 
In discussions about regulating udvertis-. 
mg this aspect is usually ignored. 

The "manipulation effects" of advertis¬ 
ing can be trnccd to the influence of pi c \ 
lures. "Manipulation" can be understood 
lo mean influencing behaviour In such a 
way that the consumer is unaware of this.' 
This happens to a considerable extent 
with the influence of picture communica¬ 
tion. ( . .. : ' 

Pictures heighten the consumer’s 
awareness of realities without his being, 
able to control tliis knowingly. ; 

It should not be overlooked that suebj 
effects art not limited to adverti^ 5 ^. 
They appear in every system of conwiunF 

cation. Werner Kraebcr-Riel ■' 

• - (Da* Parlamcni, Bonn. 12 August I*#*) 
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■ AVIATION 

Bid to develop vertical take-off aircraft 
for commercial and military use 


T wenty-five yenrs after the first verti¬ 
cal take-off by n German aircraft, 
fresh attempts arc being made lo get n 
commercial aircraft airborne from n 
standing start. 

Dornier are working with Bell mid 
Boeing on the VTOL Osprey, a military 
transporter which could be converted to 
civilian use, for the US Defence Depart¬ 
ment. Prototypes are expected to be air¬ 
borne by 1991. ‘ 

Mcssersclimiti-Bolkow-Blohin have 
joined forces with British, French, Ital¬ 
ian and Spanish manufacturers to de¬ 
sign mul build the Euro far, or European 
Future Advanced Rolorcrnft. unveiled 
at the Hanover air show last May. 

Vertical take-off and landing (VTOL) 
would solve many air travel problems. 
Travellers would take off and land at 
city-centre heliports. 

Domestic and foreign manufacturers 
arc enthusiastic about the advantages of 
inter-city air links. 

Hut the idea is nothing new. There 
was similar talk in the early 1960s. 

The idea of convertible aircraft made 
sense 25 years ago. It was lo combine 
the advantages of a swing wing, enabling 
planes to take off and land on a helipad, 
with those of fixeil wings, which enable 
planes to travel at high cruising speeds. 

This time the idcu is to use u swing ro¬ 
tor. It will provide elevation from a hor¬ 
izontal position at take-off, then gradu¬ 
ally till forward into the vertical posi¬ 
tion, pros Mine h-m/i mi.il .n-ivkr.ii urn 
'■"WWIPIirfhc 1950s the experimental 
Bell XV-3 successfully made this trans¬ 
ition. but the Bell research programme 
was officially terminated in 1966. 

The techniques available at the time 
were fell to he loo expensive, to require 
loo much maintenance and to be too 
complicated to warrant the risks (hat 
would be run in carrying passengers. 

Work on swing rotors was never en¬ 
tirely abandoned, however. Jets or ro¬ 
tors have at times hcen designed lo lilt 
at the wingtip, making vertical take-off 
and landing possible. 

On other occasions the swing-wing 
concept was preferred or the jet was to 
he reversed or diverted to enable air¬ 
craft to hover. 

•^yhijj^ncipJe is incorporated in the 
Martie rTTfttBritish jump jet, with its jets 
pointed cither back or down for the 
corresponding thrust. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany 


Damans AUirauEMS • 

SONNTAGSBLATT 

no fewer than three ambitious and ex¬ 
pensive vertical take-off aircraft were 
designed and built in (lie 1960s. 

They were the VJ 101 fighter, the 
VAK 191 reconnaissance fighter and 
the Do 31 transporter. All three suc¬ 
cessfully switched from hover to for¬ 
ward flight and gained international ac¬ 
claim. 

But they nil ended up as museum ex¬ 
hibits, partly for technical reasons and 
on conceptual grounds — hut partly be¬ 
cause the German air force command 
was so shocked by the swift succession 
of crashes by Luftwaffe Lockheed Star- 
fighters that they decided discretion was 
the better part of valour where untried 
and untested progress was concerned. 

It is ironic that the Germans have 
now decided, almost 25 years to the day 
after the first vertical take-off by a Ger¬ 
man plane (the VJ 101 XI oiiSOclober 
1963). to rejoin the fray. 

This time the venture is planned on a 
smaller scale, using a conventional rotor 
rather than a jet, but even so German 
aerospace firms are hack in business. 

Domicr. for instance, have joined for¬ 
ces w ith Hell and Boeing lo develop swing- 
rotor aircraft for the German market. 

Hornier c.m look back mi invaluable 
cxperience p vntirMhe-‘l£fr-*!ttrthe'W'urJd’ff 
first vertical take-off transport aircraft, 
while the new model will be based on 
the Bell Boeing V-22 Osprey, a bigger 
and more powerful brother of the tried 
and trusted Bell XV-15. 

US aircraft and aero engine designers 
have nursed the Osprey from the draw- 
ing-bonrd to the testbed to the produc- 
tion line for the Defence Department. 

The Osprey is said to be tailor-made 
to suit US military requirements; its 
R&D wus certainly generously funded 
by the Pentagon. 

An order of 700 Ospreys is planned 
for the US armed forces — for air-sca 
rescue use, for hunting submarines, for 
aerial reconnaissance, for transport use 
and for special duties such os electronic 
("computer”) warfare. 

The first prototypes are scheduled 
for delivery in 1991. 

The Osprey will travel at up to 


630kph. or 340 knots, and could, with its 
take-off weight of roughly 25 1 mines, be 
useful as an air taxi or commuter aircraft 
seating 35-40 passengers. 

M esse rschm it t-Boiko w-BIohm would 
also like to prove that n swing-rotor air¬ 
craft can successfully combine the heli¬ 
copter’s hover with the cruising speed of 
conventional planes. 

MBB unveiled a model of the Eurofur, 
short for European Future Advanced 
Rotorcrufl. at lust May’s Hanover air 
show. 

Its partners in what is to be a Euro¬ 
pean venture are Aerospatiale of France, 
Agusta of Italy, Casa of Spain and We.st- 
land Helicopters of Britnin. 

It is partly funded by the Eureka re¬ 
search programme. In the Federal Re¬ 
public grants arc being made by the Re¬ 
search and Technology Ministry. 

The initial technology, concept and de¬ 
finition phase is scheduled for three years, 
which would menu n maiden flight for the 
European swing-rotor plane in 1994. 

A series prototype could (lien be air¬ 
borne two und a hall yours Inter, always 
assuming there were no hitches. Series 
manufacture ought then. MI3U say. to be 
possible from the year 2Ul>n. 

The new technique, the Munich-bused 
aerospace group says, marks “the point 
uf entry into a new and cpueh-nuikiug 
technology that will exert a fuiiilamciit.il 
influence on the intern; it ionul helicopter 
market of die future." 

IKpe ««t ibis kind li;o been heard nlicn 
effSlfgh Fri rhc pfisif German and foreign 
manufacturers have frequently claimed 
that their version of "convertible” tech¬ 
niques was the answer to a maiden’s 
prayer: 

• At the 1955 Paris air show- the model 
of a Franco-Germnn vertical take-off 
colcoplcr tvns unveiled. It wus said to 
have a bright future, but little more was 
heard of it. 

• In 1967 Professor Messcrschmill un¬ 
veiled his Me 408 rotor jet as the "air¬ 
craft of the future." The rotors were to be 
used only for vertical take-off nnd land¬ 
ing and to be retracted in flight. But for 
lack of cash “uplift” the idea never did get 
airborne. 

• In 1969 Hamburger Flugzcugbau 
mooted the idea of an HFB 600 90-scaler 
“Veitibus” to catapult passengers from 
city lo city and ease the pressure on busy 
airports. It too got nowhere. The main ur-* 
gument advanced in support of these plans 


wsis, as it is todny, flexibility. VTOL planes 
being able to land on (or take off front) a 
parking lot or a hotel roof, expensive new 
airports and airport extensions need not 
he built. 

Heliports are said to hold the key. Inevi¬ 
tably so, as aircraft designers anti manu¬ 
facturers are keen to sell their products. 
Counter-arguments have usually been ig¬ 
nored. 

Asked how he rated the prospects of 
combination rotor- and propeller-engined 
planes, u Lufthansa spokesman said in 
1969: 

“Technically and operationally they 
would be n welcome step forward, but we 
doubt whether they can ever he run at a 
profit.” 

Eurofar is to consist solely of improve¬ 
ments: new and improved technology, 
low-cost materials, new engines and, hope¬ 
fully, greater economy and profitability. 

The Eurofar is dcscriK'd by MBB as "a 
convertible helicopter, with wings with tilt¬ 
ing rotors at (heir tips. Arranged horizon¬ 
tally. these rotors make vertical Hike-off 
anil landing possible; arranged vertically, 
(hey transform the aircraft into a conven¬ 
tional propeller plane capable of travelling 
at conventional cruising speeds. 

“In comparison with todays conven¬ 
tional helicopters it will travel at twice the 
speed and have twice the range. A cyclical 
steering system will make the Eurofar 
highly manoeuvrable in its helicopter con¬ 
figuration and well-behaved in transition 
t«» its con veil initial aircraft configuration.” 

A so-called reference model on which 
research work by the Eurofar consortium 
is based has the billowing data: 

• Weight: roughly 13 tonnes at take-oil 

• Wingspan: 15 metres (49ftj 

• Fuselage length: l'» met res (6211 j 

• Rotor diameter: 11 metres (3nit. which 
is unusually long) 

• c ruisiiie speed' Xsiikph (too knots) ,n 
7,500 metres (24.6(106) 

• Carbon-fibre fuselage seating 30 pas¬ 
sengers. 

The Eurofar’x role is envisaged mainly 
ns a commercial, regional, commuter and 
offshore supply aircraft. Market research 
is also prohing the prospects for city-ccn- 
tre heliports. 

Military versions arc naturally envi¬ 
saged too, for transport, support, supply, 
rescue and ship-based operations. 

Whether the Eurofar will stand any mil¬ 
itary chance in Europe may well depend 
on whether the extremely expensive MFA 
multilateral fighter aircraft will leave Eu¬ 
ropean countries’ defence budgets with 
any spare cash to invest in the idea. 

One can only wish the aircraft industry 
well. May its latest VTOL ventures prove 
‘ tillprooF — figuratively speaking. 

Gerhard Taube 

(Disu'ischcs Allgcmeincs SonnUigthlult. 

Hamburg. 2K August I VHtS) 
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THE THEATRE 


A director and his unpardonable 
search for perfection 




T here is nn praise like a colic ague's 
praise — particularly when that col¬ 
league is a theatre director. 

“I'ctcr Stein is the best director in 
Germany, the only champion of the 
German theatre,” Claus Peymnnn told a 
national magazine in an interview. “You 
might like my like my productions hut 
you have to admire his. He is the world 
champion In this country 

Peyinuun is the director of the Vienna 
Nurgfhcalcr. Stein wus the director of 
the Schuuhiihnc in West Berlin where 
the both of them had began working to¬ 
gether in 1970. 

It was here at the trade-union-owned 
them re that they hud begun introducing 
democracy and politics to the theutre. 
They never looked hack — until now. 

Peymnnn, who for ycurs had domi¬ 
nated West German municipal theatre 
with his companies in Stuttgart urnl Bo¬ 
chum. then left Germany to go take the 
post in Vienna. 

He got into trouble over a "candid" 
magazine interview which almost cost 
him his job. Little wonder, because for 
foolishness, it stands out on its own. 

Stein ended his. association with the 
Schaubiihnc four years ago after a series 
of highly successful productions. 

Twenty years ago. the two directors 
were the first to try and break the all- 
powerful strength of the director by in¬ 
troducing joint decision-making involv¬ 
ing the entire compuny. 

They had wanted to put their ideas 
into operation in the Frankfurt Schau- 
spicl theatre but failed. They had to wait 
a few years for Berlin for another 
chance. 

It was not Peter Stein's first defeat. 
He was sacked from Munich's Kammer- 
spicl theatre in 1968 when, after he 
risked putting on his much-praised pro¬ 
duction of Edward Bond's Saved 
(1967), he allowed collections to be 
made in the theatre foyer for the Vietna¬ 
mese Liberation Movement at the end 
of his production of Peter Weiss's .Viet¬ 
nam-Diskun. 

He went for a short time to Zttrlch 
but his term there ended with angry cit¬ 
izens' protests. 

As n young guest director he put on 
stage Goethe's Torquato Tasso in Bre¬ 
men in I960. After the premiere the cri¬ 
tics said that a new era had dawned in 
German theatre. 

1 Stein's era begnn with Goethe, hie 
raised Berlin's Schnuhiihne to promin¬ 
ence in European theatre during the 15 
years he worked there. 

> Now, having left the theatre, he has 
been awarded Frankfurt's Goethe Prize, 
a kind of national award. Previous reci¬ 
pients Include Hermann Hesse. Thomas 
Mann. Walter Gropius, Georg Lukites 
and Ernst Jiingcr. j 

The citation for the award speaks of 
“twenty years of continuity," and this 
was right, although perhaps in n way dtf-: 
tereat to what the jury intended. 

. Looking bock to troubled 1968 there 
was nothing to read about success. The 
generation, the,generation of stu¬ 
dent unrest, was -1 usird tnoYb to tiisap- 
pointments than to victories.. ^;.j 


But this generation did attempt to de¬ 
velop artistic productivity from new 
working methods, understanding thea¬ 
tre as an analytical instrument in the 
presentation of social processes, in 
short the Schuuhiihnc and Peter Stein. 

Front the moment they Marled at the 
new West Berlin theatre their pro¬ 
gramme was prc-dctcrmincd and target¬ 
ed. It included Brecht's adaptation of 
Mu.xiin Gorky’s revolutionary drama 
Mother with Therese Gichsc in the main 
role. 

This programme also included, for in¬ 
stance. studying kart Marx, a collective 
system of fees and lengthy, textual re¬ 
hearsals. The list of plays to he pro¬ 
duced and decisions affecting personnel 
were made jointly. 

Many people in Berlin, bedevilled by 
demonstrations, were angry that the 
“red theatre'' was .subsidised by the Sen¬ 
ate. 

The High Priest of tlrania criticism in 
Berlin. Friedrich l.uft. took “the excel¬ 
lent young people" under his wing. 

Therese Gielise made a perceptive 
comment nhout the 40-ycur-old Stein. 

Site -said that he diil not need “con¬ 
cocted effects, no superfluous attempts 
ul topicality. He made a play clear, fie 
analysed it. hut he did not change it. He 
is nut a slick reproducer ot a text." 

The Schuuhiihnc method lunclioncd 
because the programme included lor ev¬ 
eryone concerned, not revolution but 
theatre. This was so because artistic di¬ 
rect oi Slew imm.igcil (lie iiic.ilic ami 
consistently listened to views not his 
own (co-director Claus Peymnnn again 
departed after working 18 months in the 
theatre.) 

Klaus Michael Gruber and Luc Bou- 
dy, who did not see eye to eye with 
Stein, worked with him. 

It functioned also because for n for- 
luntc period (he best acting ensemble 
was brought together and worked en¬ 
thusiastically together at the 
Schaubiihnc. 

Bruno.Ganz, Jutta Lumpc, Otto San¬ 
der, Edith Clever, Michael Kdnig. Tina 
Engel, Peter Fitz, Libgart Schwarz. Inter 
Udo Samel, Corinna Kirchhoff where 
all associated with Stein's theatre. 

Then there were his guest stars: from 
Peter Liihr as the unforgettable Elector 
in Stein’s Kleis/s Traunt vom Prin^en 
Hamburg (1972) to Johanna Hofer as 
Anfissa in Chekhov's Three Sisters 
(1984). 

In 1972 Stein said that directing a 
ploy meant for him “bringing out, tho 
qfclnfrixjfifttftf tremstoflchl facts.” ’ 

Fifteen years later he suid: "My posi¬ 
tion is that I follow the author’s inten¬ 
tions as closely ns possible." • 

There is nothing to dispute here. 
From the beginning his direction has 
field true to three factors; the acting 

Continued from page 8 

ing against women und tliut they were not 
typical of advertising as n whole. 

Family Affair's Minister Rita Smxmuth 
still had some criticism of advertising 
nevertheless and this criticism hit the 
headlines. She was referring to "sophisti¬ 
cated discrimination against women in 
advertising," which was more rarely com¬ 
plained about ;»(he-Advertising Council, 

, Diets* Webjeh Win the finnuS political 
; party g* sfesmuth. He said:."De- 


script, the play's gen¬ 
esis and author, 
forming a unity. 11 is 
production of Ib¬ 
sen's Peer (lynt in 
1971 was the epic 
Odyssey of a failing 
bourgeois conquest 
of the world. 11 is 
production of Gor¬ 
ky’s Sonuneigti\te in 
1974 showed a per¬ 
sist;! nee and auger at 
a society standing 
before inevitable 
ludicul change. Bolho 
Strauss, who ceased 
being a theatte critic 
to take on the job as 
literary manager at 
the Seliauluihnc. was 
behind Stein's pro¬ 
duction iif Ibsen and 
Gorky. Stein direct¬ 
ed Strauss's hilwiie .. ... 

, .... . | • No obituary 

«n Iriramcfit'fix m 

1978. Tills play 

moved front self-analysis to historical an¬ 
alysis. 

In garrulous idleness visitors to an art 
society’s opening day collect together on 
stage. They represent an accurate psycho¬ 
logical image of utty-crafiy cili/cns of the 
Federal Republic ol the mid-197(ls. 

Stein's theatre is still more panorama 
than drama, hringing together people nnd 
situations, images of the times, which point 
Kyofid their m ignis in experiences of the 
here and now. 

There is no accent on the individual, no 
single hero. The revolutionary Stein held 
conservatively to literature. For him the 
classics were not vehicles for dramatic es¬ 
capades. 

He paid attention to form and design, 
was true to content and developed the 
play's message. At the same time he had 
the courage to be dramatically adventu¬ 
rous and explored new territory for the 
stage. 

He became ever bolder in utilising the 
confined acting space in the narrow 
Schaubiihnc stage. 

Stein and his set-designer Knrl-Ernst 
Herrmann produced Shakespeare's As 
Voii Like it in 1977 in the CCC film studi¬ 
os and the following year Strauss's Cross 
und Klein. 

When the .Schaubiihnc moved to its new 
quarters in Berlin's Lchniner Platz in 
1981, the old Ufa cinema, designed by Er¬ 
ich Mendelsohn and renovated at n cost of 
, DM81) million, the pressures of space no 
longer applied. * * 

The stage or stages and the auditorium 
could be arranged according to the indi¬ 
vidual play, “total theatre” in fact. • . 

The new home for the theatre opened 
with Stein's marathon production of The 
Oresteia by Aeschylus. This new theatre 

, SSSi ■■■ ■- - T ™ — — — ~ = === 

mamlx for the,prohibition of particular 
advertising forms arc aimed basically at 
the freedom of the press and information, 
(or advertising Is protected under the 
constitution. \ '• 

“’flic Mute is not charged with b$hjgan 
arbiter of taste. Let us argue abgu^this or 
thut advertisement but lerus Tor heaven's 
sake put a stop la calls foJ- rifew controlling 
bodiesind legislation.” ■ ' 

; (Rhemheher Merit ur/Chfw undtycH, 

. Bunn. IV Augitft49S8) 



yet. Peter Stein at rehearsal. 

(I’IiiMii: Kuih NV.il/) 

was less and lev* a source of potential fric¬ 
tion for Stein. He .seemed to have achieved 
everything that he wanted. 

But the insubstantial character of the 
dramatic art. the individual development 
of many comrades-in-arms, the excessive 
demands from the outside on every new 
production hnd changed the Scltaubulme. 

Stein's masterly presentation of Russia 
at the turn of ihe century in Chekhov's 
three Sistet \ was the apotheosis ol uil en¬ 
semble that had nothing to equal it in post¬ 
war German theatre. 

Even Brecht's East Berlin Ensemble 
only had seven fat years. Stein's 
Schaubiihne lasted twice as long. 

In an interview on television with pupils 
from a Berlin gymnasium Stein succinctly 
said about his withdrawal from theatre 
management: "I’ve reoched the bottom.” 

There had been slating reviews of the 
Chekhov production, not because someth¬ 
ing was lacking but because it was too per¬ 
fect. loo beautiful, too supremely good. 
His search for perfection was unpardon¬ 
able in a threatical landscape of mediocr- 

iiy- ■■ •;. t . 

He has given himself 
space. He said that he wfiiltea to clear 
his head and "restore ntyself without 
having to give, give, give; getting nothing 
in return.” ... 

He was asked if he-planned to direct 
elsewhere. "Good lord, where should I go. 
Everywhere is in a mess.” The 

MMUIseu'.'R!:' 

long intervals. 

The last lime was in 1987 with Racine s 
Phaedra, a classical tragedy nbotil a 
; queen's disastrous love, strong theatre In 
. the grand manner. 

He should nqt have to be a guest star in 
, his own theatre, producer in Cnriff ot 1 
Brussels, pinking short visits to West Ber-. 

: lin, teaching and taking his leisure in his j 
' new home Rome. 

The Goethe PrizerWJnner for 1988 does 
; nol deserve an obituary. Retiring at 51? 

The ancient ghosts of the dead do nol| 
need to hop fr6m foot to foot impatiently- 
Peter Stein is working on Goethe’s F at 
. Before that a production of Chekhov’s 
i Cheny Orchard at the Schaubiihne.! 
j >.■ ;*w*:'0no Rletiotdt { 

{Rhilnbchcf tvierkur/Chrls) uiul vAU.‘ 
I .*. • n ■ ■ : Bojin.'MAuguii' W^r 
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■ PHILOSOPHY 

They’re changing 
the guard at 
Wuhan 

T he first congress on German philos¬ 
ophy in China, held ot Hubei Uni¬ 
versity in Wuhan, dealt less with Marx 
und Engels than with Kant, Fichte. Hus¬ 
serl and Heidegger. 

The Chinese Journal of German Phi¬ 
losophy has clearly indicated in recent 
years the shift in emphasis that was so 
evident in Wuhan of ail places. 

Twenty years ago the Red Guards be¬ 
gan their march on higher education in 
Wulum. population five million. This 
year's congress, held at the provincial 
university, testified to the realignment of 
interest in its choice or overseas partici¬ 
pants. 

J. D. Sallis. editor of the US edition of 
Heidegger's writings, was invited to rep¬ 
resent the United Stntes. 

Professor Hans-Gcorg Gadnmer was 
invited to represent the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany (but was unable, for 
health reasons, to at tend). 

Heidegger, described by Le Monde as 
the greatest philosopher of the 20th cen¬ 
tury, is studied hesitantly in Germany mi 
grounds of political circumspection. 

Like muny German academics, he was 
embarrassingly pro-Nazi in 1933. Yet 
not a single anti-Semitic remark is to he 
found in his entire oeuvre. 

American philosophers have chum pi¬ 
nned him as a way out of the strait jacket 
of analytical phii*»s*»phv. and ilwv .u>; 
-wM>ti-in—..as Internludiurics m 

fit inti today. 

Asked whether the Germans were 15 
years behind the Americans. Sallis said: 
“At least." Arc we now trailing the Chi¬ 
nese too? 

The 20-volume collected works of 
Heidegger arc nol only to be translated 
by Chinese philosophers hut also to be 
subjected to detailed analysis. 

The reasons why Chinese philoso¬ 
phers are interested in German philoso¬ 
phy are self-evident. Marx was n Ger¬ 
man. But why are they now interested in 
others? 

A speaker from Peking compared the 
present situation in China with the mo¬ 
ment when Knnt awoke from dogmatic 
'’--^ lumbe r. “We are confronted with an cn- 
IgmoT^. 

Closer analysis revealed that: “In Chi¬ 
na today we arc going through a period 
in which the introduction of Western 
technology holds pride of place. 

“So we must learn a little about the 
history of Western ideas nnd closely re¬ 
consider our 
These 

chairman, were not just meant to flatter 
the provincial governor who, more inter¬ 
ested in economic than in philosophical 
development, hnd financed the proceed¬ 
ings. 

■ In Chinn close thought is given to the 
cultural and ethical repercussions of 
technology, um j the Chinese nrc keen to 
■ evaluate the experience 1 tho Western 
world Ims gained in fcccnt centuries. 

At utmost the some lime as Newton 
laid the foundations'of objective natural 
science Descartes perfected his subjec¬ 
tive method.: 

Science and tho arts then went their 
Separate ways, which led to the pheno¬ 
menon that Has nptiy been termed “the 
two cultures." ; ' 

Heidegger alone saw both originating 


front a common root us contpic mcnlary 
aspects of a rationalistic subject-object 
arrangement. 

Far from criticising the industrial use 
of thought, lie wanted to reveal this 
fundamental technological outlook in 
the arts and theology (from God as the 
creator of the world to Man as the prod¬ 
ucer of the idea of God). 

He might well play a leading rule .as an 
intermediary between adaptation and re¬ 
jection, between modernistic and nation¬ 
al conservative currents of thought in 
China today. 

Heidegger has been studied in Chinn 
for some lime. Wei Hsiung. who teaches 
in Peking, was Heidegger's assistant 
from l933to 1936. 

In Germany he might well, without 
closer scrutiny, be looked at askance for 
this period in his life; in China he is held 
in extremely high repute. 

He supervised the translation of Hei¬ 
degger's Sein und Zeit (Being and Time) 
into Chinese. Wei llsiung has worked 
out correlations between Chinese phi¬ 
losophy and Heidegger's approach. 

The resolution evident in Heidegger's 
approach to dentil can. he says, be "com¬ 
pared with the spiritual strength of Chi¬ 
nese philosophy, which favours peace¬ 
fully and composedly facing death like 
walking home." 

This resolution may. in Wei Hsiung's 
case, partly relate to tile political resol ii- 
tinn or the Marxism id his day — and he 
is now an old man. 

For the younger generation a l Icidcg- 
ger-enrichctl Marxism can no longer be 
the home that ensures composure in the 
face of the death by virtue of mere com¬ 
mitment. 

“Wherever you look.” younger Chi¬ 
nese philosophers soy. “above or below. 
Man has two homes. Yet maybe the fact 
that sse have two h.\mes is the reason 


Popper on inclinations — or 
how the dice are loaded 


This article was written by a German 
philosophy professor, Albert Menne, 
for the national daily, Die Well. 

G erman representation ot the 18th 
World Congress of Philosophy in 
Brighton, Sussex, left much to be de¬ 
sired. 

Yet the debate was strongly influ¬ 
enced by German thinkers, front Frege 
and Husserl to Wittgenstein, culminat¬ 
ing in the congress speech by Sir Knrl 
Popper. 

The most frequently quoted thinkers 
at the congress, Gottlob Frege and Lud¬ 
wig Wittgenstein, were both German (or 
Austrian, in Wittgenstein’s ease). 

And the most extensively discussed 
philosophical school, dealt with by 
several sections and nt a colloquy, was 
Edmund l lusserl's phenomenology. 

Relatively few philosophers from the 
Federal Republic of Germany were 
present, however: a number of younger 
people and a mere five established phi¬ 
losophy dons. 

They were: 

• Heinrich Beck from Bamberg, who 
look part in the round table debate on 
philosophy in Enst and West; 

• Jurgen Habermas from Frankfurt, 
who chaired a congress session; 

• Wolfgang Kluxen from Bunn, who 
headed a section dealing with philoso¬ 
phy in the Ancient World; 

• Klaus Older from Hamburg, a speak¬ 
er and chairman of the meeting of the 
Charles Peirce Society; 

• l. Albert Menne. was the fifth Ger- 


This might be taken to refer to the 
homelessness of an approach rent asun¬ 
der by the vicissitudes of recent history. 
But the opposite is the case. 

The younger generation, feeling 
hemmed in from above and below, 
stands where Chinese thought has al¬ 
ways been at home: in the middle. 

The interpretation of Man as a being 
midway between heaven and earth is cs- 


Merkur 
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semial to Chinese tradition, ami the 
younger generation enthusiastically ac¬ 
cepts it. 

In Heidegger, who took over from 
Emil Ludwig a “heaven and earth" my¬ 
thology, they find an ally who enobles 
them both to deal with Lao Tsc und to 
open up relations with the West. . 
Heaven nnd earth nnd Man's interme- 

of 

M 

calligraphical symbol of China, a country 
that sees itself as the Middle Kingdom. 

It remains to be seen how far they will 
follow Heidegger in adding to the inter¬ 
play of heaven, earth and the mortal (or 
Man) the divine (or tHc Grids). 

‘The Chinese would in no way dismiss 
this fourfold arrangement tas irrational. 

■ Besides, they see the irrational as an 
essential feature of 'rationality, ns op¬ 
posed to anti-rationality. • x 

i lu Germany, the "load of poets ami 
thinkers," Heidegger is often rejected as 
irrational on account of his proximity to 
. pdetry. . • .. ■■ /■ 

lit China poetry, is seen ag a return to 
the essence oFMankind: .■■■, , 

"Poetry is hot only a window open to 
. b*. Continued on page 13 


the logic .section. 

The climax of the congress was the 
speech by Sir Karl Popper, surely the 
most famous living philosopher, on “A 
World of Inclinations: Two New Views 
of Causality.” 

The well-known US philosopher Ri¬ 
chard Hare, who specialises in ethics, 
noted in his introductory remarks that 
Popper hardly needed presenting. 

If a book were to he written in a cen¬ 
tury's time about our own day and age, a 
few of those present at the congress 
might merit a mention in footnotes, but 
Sir Karl would be mentioned as a phi¬ 
losopher whose teaching still held good. 

Popper himself began by recalling the 
1934 World Congress of Philosophy, 
held in Prague, which hod.not particu¬ 
larly impressed him. 

But an extra discussion group had 
been held on a small scale that Otto 
Neurath hod invited him to attend. . 

At this gathering he hnd met the 
Lindenbnums, a Polish couple who were 
later murdered by the Nazis, and Alfred 
iw na 
and was n lifelong friend.' . ' . 

These three had familiarised him with 
the Aristotelian concopt of truth to 
which he remained uiishaknbly commit¬ 
ted. There was an absolute truth of 
statements irrespective of linguistic for¬ 
mulas. ■ . 

I le Imd hot been able ip discuss prob¬ 
ability with Rolchenbach, but ho had 
agreed with Rudolf Carnap that proba¬ 
bility must not be theoretically based on 
Ihe way in which it tpas confirmed* : 

. His! greatest disappointment, lie told 
the Brighton edngress, was that Cdrpap 
had abandoned this common ground 15, 
• years later,.'-*' ■) 

- . He Ihen pikde a number of Jem^rks on 
the concept of probability based on, the 
ratio of Existing to,possible instances, : . 


There was, for instance, n two-sixths 
probability of casting an even number 
lower than six at dice, there being six 
possibilities and only two of them, two 
and four, meeting the requirement. 

He mentioned Heisenberg’s uncer¬ 
tainly principle, formulated in 1927, ac¬ 
cording to which it is impossible to de¬ 
termine simultaneously, with any cer¬ 
tainty, the position and momentum of ;t 
particle. 

The more certain the investigator is 
about one. the less certain he enn be 
about the oilier, and not, Sir Karl said, 
because of our lack of knowledge hut on 
account of the objective nature of mat¬ 
ter. 

Physically, determinism was no long¬ 
er tenable; the future was in principle 
open. 

He now referred to existing possibi¬ 
lities sis “incliiimionx." They were, he 
said, like forces, which in turn could be 
explained in terms of in el i nations. 

An inclination Nviih a probability ot 
one existed, while an inclination with a 
probability of zero meant (hat this incli¬ 
nation did nol exist. 

Inclinations were something real. 
They were the property of a situation, 
not of an object. The inclination ol ;in 
individual to live for a further 2tt ye at' 


DIE#WELT 
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was, for instance, a property not of the 
individual Inn of the situsition arising 
Jruin Ills state ol health, the Male ol 
medicine, food,climate and soon. 

The concept of circumstances being 
solely determined by a causality deris- 
ing from past events must he qualified. 

Sir Kurl said that in his opinion sci¬ 
ence was second only to music as the 
pinnacle of human achievement. It was 
fallible and must constantly rectify its 
findings, but it came closer lu truth in 
this way. 

Pyotr Fedosseyev. vice-president of 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences, made 
wide-ranging, general comments on the 
historical contribution biology has 
made toward the picture of man. His 
speech was entitled “Man as an Object 
of Philosophy." 

Remarkably, and in contrast to earli¬ 
er congresses, he steered clear of Marx¬ 
ist polcmjcs of any kind. 

He concluded with the well-known 
quotation ifrom Kant: “Two things con¬ 
stantly fill me with deepest humility: the 
star-studded sky nhqve me and the mor¬ 
al dictates within me.” 

He then, un behalf of the Soviet 
Sciences,'invited qirphi- 
losophcrx to visit the Soviet Union to 
discuss freely and frankly on all prob¬ 
lems. -i 

•Another speaker was the French phi¬ 
losopher iPauI Rlcoeur, a pupil of the 
Christianiexistentialist Gabriel Marcel 
who combines then phenonieiiologicol 
and hermeneutical methods whh mod- 
. orn analytical philosophy. .1 

: He loa the congress that in .language 
/• man ^appeared in the first and second 
pbrsohstrbbt that map was also an active 
being and; boro rc^pumibllity. toward 
;■ Others.. >i,i. j • ‘ ! :■ r ! • !-i ? /• ' 

In the plenary session op “Mani Nn- 
.■ lure, Spirb^Community" Ihelchairihtm, 
i. Donald Dayiapon from Berkeley,-Kiel., 
first ppk<Jd ifua qi s : .topic that wa? so 
•YGprillnued qn p*£jfi'12 : 
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BEHAVIOUR 


Study suggests that genetic factors 
predominate in forming personality 


T he view that personality is moulded 
hy family, class ami education has 
long been under challenge. 

Studies show tlml human qualities are 
based to a large extent on genetic fac¬ 
tors and I hat environmental factors 
have unexpectedly subtle influences in 
ail individual manner. 

The entire edifice of conventional 
tliouglii on the subject is brought down 
by Professor Jens Asentfiupf ol'dic Mu¬ 
nich-based Max Planck Institute for 
Psychological Research In his hook, 
Keiner wie der undere. published liy Pip¬ 
er Verlag, Munich. 

Me says certain rough external cundi- 
titms show themselves in the character- 
forming process of a small child such us 
membership of u social stratum, educa¬ 
tion. position in the family among 
brothers and sisters or neglect. 

Hut he says it is not widely known 
that empirical tests have shown the li¬ 
mit alums, of these factors as a character 
former. 

If. for example, a .style of education 
did wield a great influence, u child 
adopted as a baby into a family with a 
natural child the same age would end up 
with .similar mental characteristics as 
the nalunil child. Hut it doesn't work 
out that way. They are not more alike in 
the slightest way. 


Ruled out 


No support was found, either, for the 
view dial a person’s personality was 
moulded by the position that person 
held as a child among brothers and sis¬ 
ters. for example (lie first-born. 

Accurate Maiislicul analysis empha¬ 
sises that any kind of person could grow 
up from any position in the order of 
brothers and sisters. 

Finally Professor Asendorpf has 
knocked on the head the idea, dear to 
followers of the Freudian school of 
thought, that traumatic experiences in 
early childhood set a child irreversibly 
on a definite path of mental develop¬ 
ment. 

The Professor cites traumatic experi¬ 
ences such as deprivation of a mother's 
love, or the lack of a person close to the 
child to whom the child can relate. 

Only two examples, of the many that 
have become well-known in the mean¬ 
time, disputing the Freudian pdsition, 
are to be mentioned here from Profes¬ 
sor Ascndorprs book. 

People with a psychic illness, depres¬ 
sion for example, have not experienced 
the loss of one or (he other parent in 
early childhood any more often than 
mentally hcnlthy people. 

Furthermore, being brought up in a 
children’s home in the child’s early 
years, often associated with changing 
and superficial enre und attention, is 
rarely the sole cause of adverse psychic 
developments. 

Professor Asendorpf said that the 
fact must be taken into consideration 
that the effect of an .environmental fac¬ 
tor .stands or fulls depending on the gen¬ 
otype, that is the total of inherited fac¬ 
tors of the person concerned. 

He said Hint various genotypes react 
differently to the same environmental 
influences. 

Only in the lust few years has behavi- 


DERTACES SPIEGEL 


ouml genetics, aided by studies of 
twins, adopted children and families, 
imeariheil findings, some surprising, 
about the manner and extent of inher¬ 
ited influences. 

Only by using these methods cun 
scientists substantiate the influence of 
gcneic mill environmental factors mi 
personality characteristics. 

Identical twins, Tor example, 
brought up together, have exactly the 
same genetic make-up und a corre¬ 
spondingly similar family life. 

Nethenheless personality differ¬ 
ences refer conclusively back to envi¬ 
ronment factors, that do not have an 
influence mi ench of the twins. 

Adopted siblings, on the other hand, 
only share the same family environ¬ 
ment, without sharing a genetic factor. 

Possible similarities stem therefore 
from corresponding family conditions. 

On the basis of these techniques on¬ 
ly a few research teams have calculated 
how extensive the inllucncc of genetic 
codes is on ilie shaping of social-emo¬ 
tional personality characteristics — for 
instance domination, aggression, shy¬ 
ness and introspection. 

In Professor A.scndorpf's view the 
hereditary pari of the personality, de¬ 
pending on the ivpc amt dimension r> f 
d. amounts to between 40 and .Ml per 
cent. 

A research team, working with tile 
American psychologists Thomas Bou¬ 
chard and David Lykkvn. have come 
up with some a muring results after an 
extensive study of identical and turn- 
idcmial twins, brought up togthcr and 
separately. 

Their results have hecn published in 
the Journal of Personality and Social 
Psychology. 

They too found that only 50 per cent 
of social-emotional personality differ¬ 
ences originated from genetic make¬ 
up. 

But as differences of between 15 to 
30 per cent originated from the unreli¬ 
ability of the tests employed, there re¬ 
mains between 20 and 35 per cent due 
to environment influences. 

Asendorpf writes: “It seems justifi¬ 
able to assume that personality differ¬ 
ences are influenced more forcefully 
through genetic variety than the varie- 
. ty of envlramMiirhetm^ • 

According to Professor Asendorpf 
another result from behavioural genet- 


Karl Popper 

Continued from page 11 

loosely formulated, that virtually any* 
• thing could be discussed. 

Yet the two speakers each dealt with 
a specific aspect. 

Michael Dimunct, the Oxford logi¬ 
cian. used the methods of. analytical 
philosophy to outline Frege's theory of 
' sense, meaning and ideas,. . • 

Gillcs Granger of the College de 
France, Paris, was unable to attend in 
person because of an accident. 

Jin his paper, whjch was tend in his 


ics is of greater weight. The “shared 
environment." conditions such as par¬ 
ental educational levels, the manner of 
education and income, which are the 
suiiie for all children of a family (ident¬ 
ical twins, for example) exercise a neg¬ 
ligible influence oil personality charac¬ 
teristics. 

This overturns all the hnsic assump¬ 
tions of the social and educational 
sciences. It seems that extremely indi¬ 
vidual environmental influences, spe¬ 
cifically affecting u person, which do 
not apply to other family members, 
contribute to moulding social-emo¬ 
tional characteristics. 

At present there are practically no 
scientific theories and research results 
available about these subtle influence 


factors. It is possible to imagine, how¬ 
ever, that experiences with friends and 
acquaintances conic under this. 

Perhaps this also includes personal 
experiences and knowledge of life such 
as illness, watching television or being 
together with a teacher in school. 

The insignifiennee of “shared” envi¬ 
ronment leads sometimes to unbeliev¬ 
able consequences. 

Various studies show that identical 
twins who grow up separately, are 
more similar in certain personality 
characteristics, such as. the similarity 
of the degree of introversion for exam¬ 
ple, than twins who grow up together. 

It is possible (hat twins who grow up 
together are under pressure to develop 
an individual identity. Twins who grow 
up separately are spared this pressure 
for obvious reasons. 

In any ease, according to Asendorpf, 
we have not even basically investigated 
the complex intcr-relalionship be¬ 
tween disposition and the environ¬ 
ment. 

Rolf Degen 

tiler 1 HgL-upivgul. Heflin. 2l| August I V8tq 


Warning that aptitude testing 
is falling into disrepute 


W idespread public opposition is 
tics eloping lit some methods of 
selecting job applicants. 

One ot the main reasons lor the ob¬ 
jections is Ingh unemployment. Ihe is¬ 
sue is principally to do with psychologi¬ 
cal and aptitude tests. 

Ihe question of aptitude testing was 
the main point lor discussion at the 3lhh 
conference of the employment and in¬ 
dustrial psvcholufiv section of the Her¬ 
man Psychologists Association, in Co¬ 
logne. 

In a public hearing, specialists said 
that no alternatives were conceivable to 
present psychological investigation 
methods, provided that they were based 
closely on the rules of .scientific testing 
theories. 

Aptitude testing should not be re¬ 
duced to applicant selection and test 
monitoring. 

Psychological careers guidance and 
personnel selection are applied not only 
for better performance but also for allo¬ 
cating a worker a job that interests and 
is within his or her competence. 

These tests prevent a person becom¬ 
ing cither over- or under-employed. For 
many people it was a matter of health, 
job satisfaction and personality deve¬ 
lopment. 

Dr Klaus Althoff. senior psychologist 
at the German Association for Person¬ 
nel Affairs, said that by not using psy¬ 
chological testing, decisions af fecting 
personnel would becomcP I j 

open to manipulation and obscure. 

The mcaningfulness of psychological 

absence, he investigated the scope of 
science and the significance of scientif¬ 
ic and pre-sqienlific knowledge. 

The chairman then sought to explain 
the precondition for the possibility of 
thought. >. 

As speech could only be learnt when 
teacher und pupil shared similar asso¬ 
ciations between word and object, he 
fell the possibility of communication 
wus the precondition far thought. 

Yet that is not convincing inasmuch 
as it would make the “lone thinker** im¬ 
possible. 

Albert Menne 

V (Die Well, Bonn. 2.7 August 1988) 
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aptitude testing was J union sir ably high¬ 
er than any other method, such as refer¬ 
ences and interviews for a job. 

He said that his institute had a •>ue- 
cess rate of between 70 and HO per euw 
A perfect rnrecast of human behaviour 
was neither possible nor desirable. 

Stuttgart psychologist Professor 
Heinz Schuler from the University •<! 
Huhcnhcim gave assurances that psy¬ 
chological aptitude tests were so de¬ 
vised that no group of people were put 
at a disadvantage compared with an¬ 
other group. 

He said that they were the best meth¬ 
od suitable for personnel selection. 
They excluded improper selection crite¬ 
ria. personal bias and superstition. 

The characteristic requirements for 
an occupation to which the test applies. 
should be defined more clearly in fu¬ 
ture. so that the procedure is organised 
ns acceptably as possible to 
cerncd. ; 

Professor Schuler said that aptitude 
tests should be entrusted to qualified 
psychologists. He said that it was shock¬ 
ing that in practice only 10 per cent of 
the tests were carried out under the su¬ 
pervision of qualified personnel. 

... He. .main tained, that a difficult tool 
must bo protect¬ 
ed from use by unskilled people and the 
i results being made public, and should 
the situation arise, protection gi vcn 
against the introduction of a kind of 
psychological “prescription, require¬ 
ment" for testing. 

. Only in this way can justifiable critic* 
ism be met and harm to a whole profes¬ 
sional body be averted. 

It Is probable that people without 
psychological qualifications hove asked 
questions that are an Invasion of priva¬ 
cy,, protected by Basic Law, going be¬ 
yond the purposes of ,thc test. Thisjhas 
contributed to bringing aptitude testing, 
into public disrepute. ' ' W&- 

Only in rare qa$es is the production^ & 
detailed psycho logical .analysis justifiable- 

(Frankfurter Altgemcine ^ptivaxe 
■ - fUr.DculichJBnd, 20 August 
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THE ENVIRONMENT 


Solar-car-building doctor 
aims to beat bureaucrats 



K laus Eikcmcicr. a Hanover doctor. 

wants solar energy more widely 
used as a source of power for motor ve¬ 
hicles on environmental grounds. 

He says that the plants in his surgery 
are black instead of green and that more 
;md more of his patients have lung and 
liver troubles. A third are allergic. 

Dr Eikcmcicr is not only a medical 
doctor: he holds and engineering degree 
and has worked ns n flying instructor. 

Mow, lie has designed and buili his 
own solar-powered car. Yet road traffic 
regulations do not allow him to use cy¬ 
cle tracks and the Ilaiinvcr licensing lut- 
Ihurily luis refused m issue the solarmo- 
bile with a certificate of roadworthiaess. 

He plans not to take no for an answer 
when he applies for n licence to run his 
next model, a pollution-free lightweight 
aluminium two-scalcr. 

He designed his first solar-powered 
vehicle during a holiday on the North 
Sea island of Langeoog three years ago. 

lie lias frequently put it through its 
paces on paths in the nature reserve be¬ 
hind his home. “Even people on horse¬ 
back stopped and stared; we were soon 
chatting about environmental matters,'* 
Dr Eikemeyer says. 

lie soon convinced them that there 
“as enough sunshine and daylight even 
m cloudy, overcast north Germany to 
keep a solar-powered ear on the move 
m traffic. 

lie used the chassis nl a Sinclaii. the 


battery-powered brainchild of Cam¬ 
bridge computer manufacturer Sir Clive 
Sinclair; the Sinclair project was u com¬ 
mercial failure and the slock was re¬ 
maindered. 

The rest is all his own work. He called 
his solar car l locdus. after a small plan¬ 
et. 

It is an open single-seater with 1.2 
square metres of solar cells for a roof. 
After being charged for two hours they 
store enough energy to power the vehi¬ 
cle's plastic wheels for an hour. 

The Hocdus can do 30kph (20mph) 
on a level surface and reaches 45kph 
(nearly 30mpli) in brilliant sunshine. 

The vehicle weighs 42kg ('721b) and is 
powered by a 250-wall motor, the 
equivalent, he admits, or four AO-wntf 
light bulbs. 

For the first few yards lie pedals to 
ease the burden on (lie motor, which al¬ 
so powers a brake light and a horn; the 
I loedus comes complete with wing mir¬ 
rors, electronic controls and a rev coun¬ 
ter. 

It is steered by a molnrcyele-siyle 
handlebar across which the Inventor 
stretches his legs in the pint-sized cock¬ 
pit. 

There is even room for a luggage 
compart mem at the back, large enough 
to accommodate his Gladstone bag ben¬ 
eath the solar panel roof. 

“I would love to use it to visit patients 
•util show them that environmental pm- 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 

irassg 





supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-glance tables In these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation; 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate. 

population, trade and transport. ' 1 

The guides arc handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use iq 
. . commerce, industry und the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: - • 

North and South America. 172 pp M DM 24.RU; 

Asla/Australla, 240 pp.. DM 24.80: 

Africa, 130 pp., DM 24.HU; *; 1 

Europe/USSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.80 


1 : ; •; Look' it up in Brpckhaus . 

F. X. Brbckhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 .Wiesbaden i 





Who wants a Porsche when there'a a Hoedus? . . . Eikemeler and solar- 
powered car. (I'llnUi: Viola IliiiiHclliltl) 

lection need not amount to mere talk,’* 111 ' ' .* ~ = = == 

Asked why lie is so keen on (he idea. China meeting 

he relers in his practice in Bnlhfcid, ;ni _ 

industrial suburb of Hanover. Continued from page 11 

“An increasing number of my patients existence, ii is also open from one human 
have lung and liver trouble. One is three being lo another. It is nut just the essential 
is allergic. nature of language but also of tile human 

"The plants in my surgery, on a busy species." Wliat is utopian is, in contrast, 
main road, are black not green. L-.tiv i- the idea of a "narrative poetry 

ronmental pollution is lo blame. Ibis expression may he taken as the 

"We can’t affind to go like this much keyword of the latest generation ol pi tiles- 

longer. Something must lie done." opliers. What it means can look hack on a 

llelorc studying medicine lie gradual* longstanding tradition in a country where 
etl in engineering and worked as a dying civil servants are tested not pist Km thuir 

instructor. knowledge ol legal niceties hut also lot 

Alter writing j thesis about problems iheir prowess ui calligraphy, p imiine ami 

of equilibrium he met Ult MerbolU. the poetry. It is a country where an "iiiipohii- 

lirst German astronaut. “We gave lee- cal'* outlook seen as a luiulumeiii.d piei- 

tures at the same time, to audiences in- oquisiie lor political balance, which can tar 

eluding Nasa. and lie persuaded me to ion readily be upset b> discussion and ci i- 

iii'.ud .i com‘c lor uoronmiu m H un- iivistn. 


Dr Eikcmcicr decided not to wait for 
the next German space mission. He (ell 
solar power was u likelier prospect. 

His local licensing authority was in¬ 
terested but refused to license the Hoc¬ 
dus as a motor vehicle. “They have their 
regulations,'' he says, “and assess my 
42-kg car on the same basis as a vehicle 
weighing two tonnes.” 

He was, for instance, expected to de¬ 
sign a 2,U00-kilopond safety belt. He is 
no longer determined to sec his single- 
seater licensed but he has not. by any 
stretch of the imagination, yet given up. 

He and fellow-enthusiast, Michael 
Quaimann, are working on a second 
model, a covered two-.seaicr that will 
weigh 80kg (1761b) and have a more 
powerful motor. 

- He told the licensing authority well in 
advance to ensure there will be no prob¬ 
lems when (he prototype is ready In a 
few months. i • 

He says: “We are not thinking in 
terms of series manufacture but of a 

p jyi 

itiust be licensed.■ •. !. .. . 

“We nre going to fight for n licence, 
risking trouble with the licensing au¬ 
thority if that's the way it has to be.” 

He and fcltow-enginccr Qualmann 
nrc keen to enlist the support of other, 
solar power enthusiasts with Specialised 
knowledge. 

.> “An engineer specialising In. motor 
vehicle mechanics;and nn engineer spe¬ 
cialising in welding techniques would be 
most welcome,” he says. ■ >. > J 
When he Isn’t working at the drawing- 
board or in the workshop he is working 
on a book about the origin or man;. . 

• But that is atiotheq aspect in the life of 
a doctor.ian engineer,and a min. who al* 
most applied to qualify as an astroriaut. 

| i Wolfgang Stein wgg 

•• (HMinoveiktho Allgcmolni.20 Augusi I98£> 


China meeting 

Continued from page 11 
existence, it is also open from one hummi 
being lo another. It is not just the essential 
nature of language but also of the human 
species.” Wliat is utopian is, in contrast, 
the idea of a "narrative poetry." 

'Ibis expression may he taken as the 
keyword of the latest generation ol philos¬ 
ophers. Wliat it means can look back on u 
longstanding tradition in a country where 
civil servants arc tested not pist Km their 
knowledge ol legal niceties but also l«»i 
llicit prowess ai calligraphy, painting and 
poetry. Ii is a country where an "iiiipolm- 
car outlook is seen as a Kmdamcnul piei- 
oquisiie lor political balance, which call tar 
ton readily be upset b> discussion and cti- 

I It. I sill. 

Tlic Chinese, who arc not just polite but 
truly restrained in their remarks, appreci¬ 
ate Heidegger's cuinanem that truth is un¬ 
folded not only ill argument and judge¬ 
ment hut in Man’s relationship with the 
world as such. 

1 ruth is an event that cannot be grasped 
epistemologically. Long before God cl. 
Heidegger noted the csscnltally circular 
character of thought, a character from 
which no theory of knowledge can save us 
and which wc must accept for wliat it is. 

That need not be a disappointment, 
since truth as Heidegger sees it need not 
mean arriving at a finul judgement. It is a 
vantage point, like someone who stands in 
God’s truth. ' 

Truth, thought as not just a logical 
judgement, is naturally more pertinent to 
Chinese thought, which has little under¬ 
standing for the Western approach. . 

The oneness of theory and practice ns 
enunciated in Heidegger's theory' of truth 
vvns readily accepted at the Wuhan con¬ 
gress, which in Heidegger's meaning of the 
term was itself an event (of truth). 

.... seen as a 

path to be followed and not just described, 
is congenial lo,ihe Chinese, who hnvc tra¬ 
ditionally held the too, or true path, in high 
respect.' •. . i . 

Jin'Xiping, a young philosopher from 
Peking who endorsed Heidegger's uniform 
view 1 of thepry. and practice, added a spe¬ 
cial note to the Idea of the path. 

“A few days before i his .death," ho said, 
"Martin Heidegger noted down the follow¬ 
ing motto for the final edition of his col¬ 
lectedworks: ways t run works.” 

“This motto applies not only to l-teidcg* 
. ger's phenomenology but to (he entire 
, phcqbmenologlcal movement. Ail roods 
: may ijetui to Rome, but- phenomenalogists 
., are certainly ‘on the wwuT* , . j 

- .! y t-: 'DetlefBernhprtlLinke 
(Rkililtclicr.Mertnr/Cfirial unil Wdi 
v ; :'i. s’)'-'; . J " boon, 26 August 11>88) 
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■ ADDICTION TO ONE-ARMED BANDITS 

Bright lights, whirring wheels 
and lots of money — lost 




A bout 42H.0UII mu.*-itruled bandits 
click ami roll in Gci'iinm amuse¬ 
ment arcades, l ive million people play 
tlicm lor an hour a week and St Mint) 
spend more than live hours in front of 
them. 

Hie statistics, compiled by the Mu¬ 
nich-based Institute for Therapy Ho¬ 
se such, reveal that an estimated 25.0(11) 
are obsessive players. 

The plnycr.s arc losers to the tune ot 
1.5 hillinn murks a year. The profits are 
soaked up by the operators of the ma¬ 
chines arid tlie Male. The i.iimh'r Iasi 
year hauled in 4.1 billion in tux (some ol 
this includes the take from other (tames 
of chance as well). The Hamburg figure 
was 81 million marks. 

The scene behind (lie Hamburg 
lluuptfuthnhitf in the old St Georg area 
is down-at-heel. Ours, street girls, 
bright neon signs. 

Many of the lights belong to gambling 
halls. They promise the chance of u win. 
Nothing is said about the almost certain 
probability of loss. 

Those who bend to the lure are poor, 
lint they are more than that. Most are 
society's losers. The onc-urnicd bandits 
hold nut hopes for something brighter 
in life. A win amid the glitter. 

In the 1U70.S. as unemployment be¬ 
came more widespread and there was an 
increase in the amount of time people 
had for leisure pursuits, there whs a rap¬ 
id increase in the number of fruit ma¬ 
chines in operation and the number or 
people who played them. 

One of them is 28-year-old Frit/ 
Giirtner (name changed). Me had been 
trained as a waiter. He had diflicultics in 
his relations with his family. Privately 
and in his job he could not see much of a 
future for himself. 

His best friend was the one-armed 
bandit (fruit machine) in a gnmtiling 
hall. 

"When I was under stress, when I had 
problems ut work and privately, when I 
was sick to death with everything and l 
had no way of compensating for this. I 
went and played the machines. In half 
an hour I had put myself right. I fell 
bloody good, although I had lost 50 
marks. 

“Sometimes 1 played two or three ma¬ 
chines at the same time, and when you 
got something out of one you had the 
feeling you were a winner, which you 
were not in society. 

“In this way you slipped gradually 
deeper into playing. When 1 fell bml 1 
played. Then l fell heller. 

"lint then I fell bad again, hecuusc 1 
had lost. Nevertheless I went on playing 
so as to feel better. It was a spiral el feel, 
downwards/' he said. 

When Frit/ (Siinncr was broke lie 
went moonlighting and borrowed mo¬ 
ney. “I was unbelievably resourceful. I 
borrowed from Peter to pay Paul.” lie 
said. 

I lventtmlly lie Tell into the hands ol 

the credit sharks. 

When Gartner had debts from play¬ 
ing alone ruiumig into T>M I S.tHdl, he 
discovcicd a pile of red cards in a St 
Georg gamilling hall. I le pocketeil one. 

“ Today this curd is my holy relic." he 
said. The red eard was his entrance tiek- 
ei to a new life without Trim machines. 
*Tm cured of that and I’ve paid off my 
debts.” he said. ; 

It introduced him to Professor Her 


I land aiul his assistants. They cured 
T'rit/ Professor Hand is head ot the mil- 
patients behavioural therapy depart¬ 
ment in the psycliiuliic clinic of I lam¬ 
bing l •niversity's Ippendtuf I lospital. 

Thisislhc most experienced hospitals 
department for treating fruit machine 
gamblers in the Federal Republic. It is 
also the only clinic that offers .solely 
short-icrin treatment as oul-palieiils to 
players. It was established in HI77. 

Professor Hand says the only during 
the past three years have similar ircal- 
inciit centres been opened in (ibliingen 
ami Frankfurt. 

When Gartner turned up lor his Inst 
chin ut the out-patient department ot 
the behaviour therapy clinic he believed 
he was “it gambling addict." 

It became clear to him after ten hours 
of therapy over a six-month period that 
lie had not deteriorated into a patholog¬ 
ical addiction, hut that his passion for 
playing fruit machines was a flight from, 
and ail expression of. the anxiety he felt 
about his personal problems. It was his 
way of toping with this anxiety. 

Today lie claims that lie has got lid of 
his problem. Not that lie suddenly 
stopped playing. Thai was not de¬ 
manded of him. 

In the course of talks and therapeutic 
(mining lie was able to take positive ac¬ 
tion himself about his problems. Of hi\ 
own accord lie gradually stopped going 
to the amusement arcades. 

He bus now gm over his shyness ut 
meeting people, lie has been able to gel 
involved in a new circle of friends and 
lie again has u girl-friend. 

Gunner s case is typical of the pa¬ 
tients who consult Professor Hand's 
clinic. He is an example lor the profes¬ 
sor and his team lhai playing machines 
is not an addiction in the medical sense 
of that word, as is maintained by an in¬ 
fluential addiction lobby. 

This lobby is battling to have fruit 
machine playing to excess recognised as 
an addiction by the old-age pension in- 


SuddeutschcZcluing 


surunce schemes anil health insurance 
companies so that more cash for plans 
for providing in-patient treatment for 
fruit machine players is available. 

"There is no question that playing 
Frail machines cun, in individual cases, 
become a problem and can assume the 
dfhienslinris of ail Illness" said Professor 
Hand in ail interview with KotnininuiF 
po/r/tM/ie/i Hliiiier. 

lint he was against the use of the gen¬ 
eral use of the expression "addiction” 
fur every kind ol human behaviour, 
pursued to excess. < 

He said that equaling a dependence 
that was unrelated to ill ugs with a de¬ 
pendence that was ijrug-rcluicd “made 
lire expression addiction diagnostically 
valueless and the consequences us re¬ 
gards addiction tegiilaiioiis dangvious 
from a therapeutic ns well as a legal 
point of view." 

Professor Hand siiid that there was 
fundamentally a considerable difference 
between a pathological player and an ul- 
cuhol or drug addict. • 

' I le said lhat basically dependence on 
drugs affected the hotly, partichlailv the 



SOCIETY 


No social impediments to living in sin, 
but no legal safeguards, either 


Gambler and her best friend. 


brain, impairing markedly intellectual 
and emotional reactions and a person’s 
intellectual abilities and emotional life. 

'There w as no question of a pathologi¬ 
cal fruit machine player suffering physi¬ 
cal changes, and iuiellcctual-euHitiontd 
changes tire of a purely psychological 
nature. They can be normalised by psy¬ 
cho! Iier.ipy. 

‘Tor this reason we do not talk about 
an addiction but of behaviour synitoms 
of a neurotic or depressive nature." 

ProlcsMT Hand referred («« the fact 
that Alcoholics Anonymous and people 
involved in drug-:nldieiion therapy 
claimed that an important feature of an 
addiction is ihj( it has a lifelong dura- 
lion and is incurable. It can only Ik sup¬ 
pressed by ititul abstinence. 

f a i..|‘cs*oi Il.iu'd and lii’% ic.iin fegauT 
abstinence only (o he advisable in such 
cases when excessive playing of fruit 
machines leads to “social-economic sui¬ 
cide.” 

According to Professor Hand 95 per 
cent id the patients helped in his clinic 
do not come lip to these criteria. 

Bremen psychologist Gerhard Meyer 
is one of the most vehement advocates 
of the addiction theory. He underpins 
his theory with the fact that excessive 
players show the same symptoms as al¬ 
coholics. 

They have, for example, an inability 
to abstain, a powerful urge to play more 
and more, they constantly look for cash 
to play with and they have withdrawal 
symptoms as well ns inner restlessness, 
outbreaks of perspiring and symptoms 
of anxiety. 

Meyer has not treated a fruit machine 
player himself, but has investigated self- 
help groups. 

He works in close cooperation with 
the head of the Ochxcnzoll district hos¬ 
pital in Hamburg. Bert KellermaritT” 
kcllerniunii treats fruit machine play¬ 
ers in an in-patient therapy programme 
based on the addiction theory in groups 
including alcoholics. This in-patient 
treatment lusts 11 weeks on average. 

He also believes that excessive fruit 
machine playing is an addiction and so 
"an illness for a life-lime." 

I he representatives of the addiction 
theory and the Cantus Society, the Ca¬ 
tholic charitable orgunisasiioti. arc 
straining every nerve to stamp fruit ma¬ 
chine playing with the addiction label, 
but there has been no empirical investi¬ 
gation of the problem so far. Such mi in¬ 
vestigation could give some scientific 
basis to this theory. 

Kcllcrniunn said that his normul clini¬ 
cal work look up,all his lime and lhat of 
his assistants, so he has nut been able to 


(niulirilii.1) 

conduct any post-examinations on the ! 
success of (lie treatment ot trait ma¬ 
chine plnyers. « 

According lo Professor Hand the \ip- 
portuniiy presents itself in Hamburg, 
where both approaches to the problem 
arc being applied, to conduct compara¬ 
tive research of the two treatment meth¬ 
ods. 1 

Professor I land ami his team of bclia- \ 
vioural experts in Hamburg have appli¬ 
ed empirical controls to their treatment, 
which provide evidence of the righlnc" 
of the short-term treatment method ol 
out-patient players and the successes 
they have achieved. 

According in Professor Hand a stud) 
of 130 former player patientso\ei a pc- 
riod from one to five years shows a mk- 
" cess qiiiU.i «Vf AO pcr\ eh I. ' 

About a half of them eventually re¬ 
frained from playing ultogthcr. the other 
half so reduced their pluying habit “that 
it was no longer a problem in their work 
or private lives.” \ 

Professor Hand said: "There has so 
far only been one study in Scotland of j 
the long-term effects of self-help group' | 
showing an abstinence quoin of seven I 
per cent." He was speaking at a recent > 
public hearing by the economic affairs 1 
committee of the Bundestag. 

Although the Hamburg out-patient j 
therapy method lias been successful 
over n period ol many years, its future h 
uncertain. 

Neither central governmeijt^Rpr t 
Hamburg state government are pre¬ 
pared to make essential funds available 
to ensure the continuance of this esta¬ 
blish incut in the long-term. 

It is said that there is no cash nvadr, 
able, and this is said although the feder¬ 
al states last year pocketed DM4.1 bn 
from the gamblers- passion for rouletkv 
"Infi b'fther gnmes of chance, ac¬ 
cording to figures provided by the Vcu* 
cral Statistics Office, Wiesbaden. 

Hamburg earned DM8 l bullion krt ( 

. year alone from the ciiy's gambling cum*' 
nos. 

After the Family Affairs Ministry w 
Bunn sent Professor Hand packing "tin 
his request for financial support with 
suspiciously inadequate and genera*- 
reasons, the German Addiction Cortirt, 

. smugly, advised him to go to the. fruit*- 
. machine industry for funds. He did tnb 
otherwise Ills treatment clinic woglo 
have had to be closed down. ’ : i 

Wide areas of medical research . 1 
financed, or given financial suppefJaiMjJ 
the' pharmaceuticals industry •*w |0,1, i | 
• there being any criticism of this. - I 

But Professor Jlnnd hap come under | 
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T he term wihle Che ("living in sin”) 
is not used any more in tones of 
moral reproof. People live together 
without being married and few take 
nay notice. 

It is perhaps just as well, because it 
is a growing habit. Marriage is no long¬ 
er regarded as a way of guaranteeing 
happiness and security; neither docs it 
jmvc any particular status in society. 

It iscsiimntod that between 1.5 nnd 
three million people live together with¬ 
out being married. An estimated 28 
per cent decide for this form of living 
together as a long-term alternative to 
marriage. Most of them know that 
there are certain legal risks Involved. 

Young couples, the majority of un¬ 
married couples, often live together ns 
a boH of trial marriage. If n child is 
born or when income increases, they 
get married. The statistics don’t say, of 
course, if such trial marriages lead to 
more durable legal marriages. 

There nrc other grounds for avoid¬ 
ing or dcluying marriage: perhaps a 
training allowance or orphan’s allow¬ 
ance would be stopped. 

Then there is the ease of older peo¬ 
ple. perhaps in middle age. who have 
already been unsuccessfully married 
and want to avoid a relationship that 
might collapse and lead to financial 
disaster. Such people value their inde¬ 
pendence; sometimes they dnn't want' 
to give np their nnme. The principle of 
marriage, the i-te.i .»f vnterine im*• .■ 
tm.i tuug uiiffTigcmcnt. does not appeal 
any more. 

Older people who live together with¬ 
out being married can come off badly 
financially: the woman has diminished 
claim to the man’s pension, for exam¬ 
ple. If he dies first. 

Complications over pensions led af¬ 
ter the war to a so-called Onkelehe 
(marriage with uncle) in which a war 
widow, not wishing to marry and lose 
her war-widow's pension, lived with a 
man. For purposes of social accept¬ 
ance, the man was referred to as “un¬ 
cle." . . 

\n the early years after the war, such 
an arrangement was regarded with 
great suspicion; later it became a topic 
^imlA^musement. Today there is no 
prcJualcel^The man does not have to 
pretend to be "uncle” any more. 

The German legal system, however, 
barely recognises any of the forms of 
living together outside marriage, in ba¬ 
sic law, the German constitution, it is ; 
not even mentioned. The partners are 

If there are children, they and the 
mother are considered to have formed 
ti family. The father has no rights — on¬ 
ly the obligation to keep mother and 
child.;, 

13b 1 unmarried, partners need more 
legal protection 1 ) '• Both. the main 
churches. Catholic and Protestant, say 
that there arc no pressing reasons for a 
revision of the legislation. They do not 
want to sec the difference between 
marriage dhd othcrlforffts of living to¬ 
gether eliminated. V'---'"Jj. 1 > , ■ 

But the Bonn government, neverUte: : 
less is working qn Changes/They wlli ■ 
mean that an unmarried father of a !, 
child bprn [out of’ wedlock, who/is ,inp’ 
longer living with (tie mjothe^ouW 
bested, likfe a - diverted TSther: Tie ' 


;• ifttniftiderPsemciiir 
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would gain access to the child if this 
would not damage the child’s interests. 

At the moment, a single father who 
is not married lo and is separated from 
the mother can be prevented from see¬ 
ing the child unless it can be shown 
that access is in the child’s interests. 
(The difference may sound subtle, but 
the current arrangement means that, in 
effect, that access can be prevented 
simply by the mother refusing it.) 

The subject of maintenance pay¬ 
ments for unmarried women with 
children and for housewives without 
earnings is to be discussed at a meeting 
of lawyers this mouth. 

But all the proposed changes are too 
little for the Parliamentary Opposition. 
The Greens nrc demanding a broaden¬ 
ing of state protection for marriages 
and for permanent relationships of all 
types outside marriage — even, and 
here they differ with the SPD, for cou¬ 
ples of the same sex. 

The Social Democrats don’t go that 
far. Two of their members of parlia¬ 
ment. Rennie Schmidt nnd Hcrla Dnu- 
hlcr-Gmclin, told a meeting in Bonn 
that the party did not warn arrange¬ 
ments outside marriage to be placed on 
the 'nine lex el as marriage 

Btfi thrn gn r m iHg m age Trrrg fi m mr 

anchored in the Basic law should not 
be taken lo mean that other forms of 
living together should be discriminated 
against or punished. If two people did 
not want to gel married, that must be 
accepted; and any child of the two 
must not be put at a disadvantage com¬ 
pared with a child of a married couple. 

The child should be able to see its 
father if its parents separated. That 
meant there should be provision for 
both to have custody. 

As long as cohabitation outside mar¬ 
riage runs satisfactorily, there are few 
legal difficulties. Sometimes; old regul¬ 
ations to do with, say social housing, 
are observed observed rather loo liter¬ 
ally by zealous officials and thi? causes 
problems. 

One of the speakers at the meeting 


was an apparently well-paid woman 
aged about 40 who said she did not 
want the lawmakers to change any¬ 
thing. 

She and her partner had kepi their 
properly strictly separate and a house 
which they had both acquired was se¬ 
cured by contract. The couple had a 
11-year-old son. 

The fact that she would be left worse 
off than n married woman if she nnd 
her partner separated, or if lie died, 
was a price she was prepared to pay for 
Iter freedom. 

After n broken marriage, she found 
it important in have "the constant chal¬ 
lenges of a household not sealed by an 
institution." 

But this is not the type of ense lhat 
confronts domestic courts. 'Typical 
cases: the unmarried woman who hnd 
sacrificed nil so that her partner could 
study to increase his qualifications and 
who now had been abandoned by him. 

A woman who was sec king ns ha re of 
works of art and household effects af¬ 
ter her separation hut who had no legal 
right to them. 

An older woman left with nothing 
after her partner had died without in¬ 
cluding her in his will. 

Only u fifth of unmarried couples 
nmke concrete provision for reducing 
the financial risks the future might 
bring. Only two per cent even bother 
going to a notary. 

-Ihk.fy»Uu»i T iUMUi tw ihfutfgb. even 

when it is clear that the relationship is 
becoming unstable. And when it comes 
to a separation, the women arc usually 
hit harder than the men. 

It doesn’t matter how needy she is, if 
the tenant of the house is the man and 
he doesn’t want her living there, then 
he can throw her out. 

Even when one partner draws up a 
will favouring the other, there is not of¬ 
ten much left over: a non-related per¬ 
son has to pay pay death duties of 70 
percent. 

The meeting in Bonn, comprising la¬ 
wyers, social [workers and a range of 
other specialists heard and discussed 
cases of unexpected consequences, ap¬ 
palling injustice, individual cases of 
absurdity. 

One lawyer said: Tti cases where 
things go wrong, it is easy to'tear out 


the hair over the extent of naivete and 
thoughtless trust/' 

Whoever wants to live together 
wit hout a wedding ring must take much 
greater core legally than married peo¬ 
ple. But is this a reason for changing 
the whole approach to such unions by 
bringing their regulation closer to that 
of a normal marriage? All lawyers at 
the meeting warned against that. 

In some other European countries, 
some new controls had been intro¬ 
duced, with good results; sonic of the 
most common problems hnd been re¬ 
duced. 

For example in France, it look only 
the signature of the town mayor at the 
bottom of a certificate of concubinage 
to ensure that one partner was in¬ 
cluded in the medical Insurance policy 
or the other or lo enable, in the case of 
death, the surviving partner to take 
over the house they both lived in. 

Fnrents need only nuikc n declara¬ 
tion before u court tu ensure that com¬ 
bined custody of the child would apply 
alter nny separation. 

In Scandinavian countries and in 
I lo I land, dual custody is awarded after a 
check to see that the interests of the 
child or children would be looked after. 


A threat 


Protection of the child is everyone's 
priority. Bui opponents of all changes 
lo the laws governing domestic rela¬ 
tionships see any change ai all ax a 
lluenl for to the very institution of 
marriage. 

But Her la Daubler-Gnielm says the 
child and not the marriage certificate is 
the important thing. She says that the 
stale and its authorities must, lur this 
reason, accommodate itself to the de¬ 
mands of relationships outside marri¬ 
age. 

In her hook, Freie Liebe — witde 
the, (Free Love — Living in Sin) Her- 
rad Schenk wrote: "What right has the 
state to decide that some relation¬ 
ships are registered and therefore wor¬ 
thy of support and that others are not 
registered and therefore not worthy of 
support? 

“If a household is seen long term as a 
state of affairs that ought to be sup¬ 
ported, then material privileges should 
be accorded it on the basis that it is a 
lasting relationship and not because it 
is a relationship that has merely offi¬ 
cially declared an intention.” 

Marla Frlsi 

(Frankfurter AN&cmclne Zciiung 
fur Deutschland. 27 Auguil IVH8) 
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fire for having taken money from the 


In the past he has also had to defend 
himself from charges that the official or¬ 
ganisation for coin-operated machines 
has misused his research results, despite 
the fact that he has a contract ensuring 
Ills independence from the sources that 
offer him funds. 

, At the recent Bundestag committee 
public, hearing Professor Hand said: 
rCcptral government and ; the state 
governments, main bcnefi'carlcs: pf 
fruit 1 machine playing and gambling, 
haVe so; far not accepted their fiipy of 
Supporting research. In this.^ay they 
',have contributed4b jhd'pr^ggj* sit ii'or 

nba.r,,: ;■ ' VNviyrtf 


presumably go a long way towards re¬ 
ducing health core costs. 

This short-term treatment Tor a play- 

tween DM500 and pMi.OOO, according 
to Professor Hand. ' ! ' 

The 11-wcck 'in-pnticht treatment 
programme costs about DM15,000 hc- 
cordingto Ben Kellermapn. 

Could it be (hat third! art .economic 
. interests concebUidirf the haste, to, re¬ 
cognise “garni) ng ad^lc(fdn”'ia r the wake 
. 6r nil other ^clvIlis&ticyribddipUrinS' as 
’ an jiicu fable jllhespt’ j ■. •' 

! / in this pohj&flp&ff passage in a writ* 
! ten -Jrdfcssqr'Hand 



■,// if »he Hamburg jtreatmenti^^d i| 
• .cottfiuned .ag be!frig 
sucffeisfuHft ca ring 1 for playe mf'wila 



holies. The tendency then today is to 
use these beds for “non-drag addicts” to 
use up capacities," 

FrHMflrtnelr is unaware of these bat¬ 
tles that are being waged about the ther¬ 
apy method he underwent. He only 
knows that he did not have to go to a 
clinic for i 1 weeks for treatment for his 
fruit machine addiction. ' » 

“What a change that would have 
made' to my life? When 1 came back 
home 1 would no longer hnve had a job. 
But step by step ! haye rearranged my 
Tife/'h^s^ld. : V • 

. .rtrs-mlslhkcsln nr Landing his life” 
were carefully put right together with 
his woman therapeutist, -p. wit hoy l: any 
prohibitions anti pressure. , n !’ 

■ Giifiner said: “They.built n laddcj- fpr 
me so lhat 1 cqufd cl jmb out of th^ hole I 

* JSi < :• , MkcrSMa'- 
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